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Sees, SOLOISTS AND SOLOS. 


PL RODUCTION. 


AVING to put before you a few observations on 
| | violin solo-playing, it is almost superfluous to 
engage your time in reading the language of 
useless apology. I might ramble on the difficulties of 
my subject, and also on my want of learning and 
competency. That my subject is difficult, and that it 
embraces many topics which, separately regarded, are 
not matters of easy discussion, will be readily admitted 
by every violinist who is but slightly advanced; and 
the one that thinks himself equal to the full development 
and satisfactory illustration either of the whole of it, or 
of many of its parts, must certainly have a lofty notion 
of his own powers and attainments. 

I must, however, be allowed to apologise for the 
immethodical way in which I have treated my subject, 
for the incidental passages in which I have occasionally 
indulged, and for the many repetitions of which I may 
probably be accused. With regard to my own notions 
(which I write without hesitation), I must declare that 
nothing is more distant from my mind than a wish to 
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exercise an undue influence over anyone’s principles. I 
want you all to simply read them; and it will be your 
pleasure to adopt or reject what you please. 1 only wish 
to offer my opinions. How to become a soloist is a deep, 
complex, and intricate question, and can only be 
answered by patient enquiry, assiduous practice and 
careful comparison. 

I fully expect a good number of my readers to differ 
from me, but I am conscious of no feelings of animosity 
towards them. I hope I shall say nothing inconsistent 
with professional etiquette and courtesy, and nothing 
at variance with that good feeling on which the friendship 
of violinists essentially depends. 

Recollecting that the subject is intimately connected 
with owy highest interests, as violinists, I shall treat it 
with all seriousness. I wish to be distinctly understood 
that my remarks do not take the form of instruction to 
a pupil, as I address myself to those who have already 
received a little culture. I shall endeavour to say what 
I want to say in plain and intelligible words, and if I do 
not produce the desired effect, I am too sensible of my 
own unworthiness, to ascribe it to any other cause. I 
sincerely trust that the thoughts I convey will tend to 
your improvement, both in the knowledge and practice 
of your favourite instrument. 
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er oR: I. 
CHARACTER. 


HE whole of this chapter, with a few slight modifi- 
cations, is taken from a work of a celebrated 
writer. The ideas are so fine as to merit its 

inclusion in this book :— 

“In reading the history of violin-playing, the pride of an 
Englishman cannot fail to be mortified while he observes 
that the encouragement of the art has, until recent years, 
been almost confined to the Continent; that we have heard 
practically nothing of British schools, artists or patrons ; 
that all writers on the subject seem to consider the 
hyperborean fogs of England are completely inimical 
and impervious to the rays of taste; and that, however 
justly we may boast our superiority in some points, the 
country has hitherto been forced to allow its deficiency 
in the most refined branch of art, and content itself with 
a very subordinate rank among those who aspired to the 
study of music. 

“ Considering the energy of the British character, and 
the distinguished importance of the nation in the scale of 
Europe, can we wonder that this extreme deficiency, in 
points so essential to national honour, should have given 
rise to many contemptuous remarks and much vain 
speculation respecting the causes of it? But whatever 
the causes may be (and doubtless they cannot be derived 
from any creditable source), the assertions of Germans, 
Italians, Frenchmen and others, that the nation which has 
produced a Bacon, a Milton, and a Shakespeare, is 
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naturally incapable of succeeding in violin-playing, are 
an insult to common-sense, originating in conceit, malice, 
or a confirmed stupidity. Such puerilities deserve no 
answer. ‘The causes that first obstructed, and perhaps. 
still, in some degree continue to retard, the progress 
of violin-playing in this island, is clearly proved to be the 
invasion of foreigners and their settling down in large 
provincial centres, having unpronounceable names, and 
charging low terms. In allowing so many incapable 
players to settle down, with their impositions, the nation 
unfortunately makes a mistake. Such people ought 
to be held up as objects of peculiar aversion and 
abhorrence to all true Englishmen. Hence violin- 
playing, by English players, was denied public support, 
every source of encouragement to its higher branches 
effectually dammed up, sunk into oblivion, and was 
condemned for years. 

“Happily this intolerable bigotry is now nearly 
extinct, and an English soloist is not in much danger of 
being pushed aside for one of foreign extraction; but 
though it revives, and the abilities of the English begin 
to be received on a more respectable footing, it must still 
be confessed that little or no attempt has yet been made 
to rectify past errors and to do away with this national 
opprobrium. 

“That this has been the case, though it must be 
lamented, it cannot, perhaps, be wondered at: but that 
this should still be the case—(notwithstanding the growth 
of taste and more liberal opinions, notwithstanding the 
foundations of different schools and academies, and the 
spirited example of one of the finest violinists in this. 
country—the late Mr. J. T. Carrodus—notwithstanding 
the number of fine young English players, who have 
proved the practicability of raising the British character 
of playing)—this is to be wondered at. And, taking also . 
the opulence of the nation into the consideration, in 
addition to all other circumstances, I cannot but think 
the apathy of the public in regard to violin playing is a 
something not easy to be accounted for. 
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“T have no doubt that the time is fast approaching 
when many English names will be found worthy to stand 
_high in the list of modern artists. However visionary 
this expectation appears, it has already been proved, for 
I can mention English names who would undoubtedly do 
honour to any modern school. ‘Their playing has for 
ever decided the question respecting the capacity of the 
English for excelling in violin playing; and the enthu- 
siasm with which their success will inspire their 
successors, joined to the establishment of a British 
school of playing, gives me abundant reason to hope 
that the full accomplishment of my prophecy will not 
long be delayed. The efforts of a powerful body of 
players, composed of the first in rank, taste, knowledge and 
influence, if properly directed, cannot fail of success. On 
them, therefore, every eye will be turned, with a grateful 
confidence, that measures will speedily be adopted to put 
the hitherto neglected British school of playing on a firm 
and respectable basis, to disseminate their principles, and 
forward the cultivation of them, in that style, and on that 
scale, best suited to their dignity and importance, best 
calculated to confer honour on our country, and hasten 
that desired period, when on this, as on every other 
ground, we may see English violinists stand emulous of 
foreign fame. 

“ But in Germany, happy country! all causes are 
combined in favour of the progress of violin playing, as 
if nature was determined to show for once what the 
human powers, aided by every circumstance, is capable 
of accomplishing. Violin playing by their own country- 
men is there received with enthusiasm, liberally encouraged 
and pursued by a succession of the mightiest players of 
the present day, who, with incredible rapidity, complete 
their education in its technical elements, in phrasing, in 
expression and composition ; every delicacy of bowing and 
mechanical skill crowns the whole, and the violin in their 
hands becomes adequate to the representation of all that is 
grand, beautiful and impressive in music. In short, the 
German great violinists, Joachim and Wilhelmj, not only 
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surpass all that went before, but equally baffle every 
attempt at successful rivalry. From them we have true: 
feeling, grace, and dignified character—all that is grand 
and striking. 

‘As violin playing consists of such a multiplicity of parts, 
and requiring such an uncommon assemblage of powers, 
mechanical and mental, of hand, of eye, of ear, of know- 
ledge, of judgment, of imagination, and of indefatigable 
perseverance in study and practice, to enable a man to 
perform with tolerable success, it can be no wonder that 
the art of violin playing does not always reach the desired 
perfection ; nor ought we to be surprised to find even the: 
most celebrated masters materially defective in some 
one or more of its branches,—those who possess soul are. 
frequently deficient in execution, and those who have 
attended to execution have been too apt to disregard 
phrasing, and the proper management of light and shade. 
The whole together, indeed, seems almost too great for 
the grasp of one man’s powers, unless excited, expanded,. 
and invigorated by such enthusiastic and continued 
encouragement as that which exclusively marks the 
bright era of German taste. 

‘“‘ [mpressed as I am at the present moment with a full 
conviction of the difficulties attendant on the practice of 
the violin, I cannot but feel it my duty to caution every 
one against entering into the profession with inadequate 
views of its responsibilities. Should any student, there- 
fore, happen to be reading these remarks, who has. 
taken up the violin on the supposition of finding it an 
amusing and easy employment—anyone who has been 
given the idea that he may cheaply acquire an honourable 
and profitable profession—anyone who has mistaken a petty 
kind of imitative talent for genius—anyoné who hopes by 
it to get rid of what he thinks a more vulgar or disagree- 
able situation, to escape confinement at the counter or 
the desk—anyone urged merely by vanity or interest, or, 
in short, impelled by any consideration but the real and 
- unconquerable passion for excellence—let him drop it at 
once, as he would the pestilence. For if he has not this 
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unquenchable liking, in addition to all the requisites 
above enumerated, he may pine in indigence, or get 
_ through life somehow, but he must never hope to be, in 
the proper sense of the world, a violinist. 

«There is only one way to success, and that is work! 
work! work! True as this undoubtedly is in all cases, in 
no instance will it be found so applicable as the present ; 
for in no profession will the student have so many diffi- 
culties to encounter—in no profession so many sacrifices 
to make—in no profession will he have to work so hard 
and study so intensely—and in no profession is the reward 
of his talents so precarious and uncertain, as is lament- 
ably proved by every day’s experience, and by every page 
of history. 

“‘ Let it not be said that by such assertions I am raising 
obstacles and throwing obstructions in the paths of men 
of genius; for to such obstacles act as a stimulus—what 
quenches others gives them fire; and I am confident a 
knowledge of the truth will in the end equally benefit the 
art and the artist. Should anyone be discouraged by it, 
I would say I had rendered them an essential service 
—they will soon find some other profession or situation 
better suited to their talents. But to those who can, 
undismayed, look all the difficulties in the face, who have 
made up their minds to conquer, who cannot be restrained 
from the pursuit of it, of those would I say, they alone 
are worthy, they alone are likely to succeed, they are the 
strongest proofs that can be obtained of possessing all 
the necessary requisites, and there is every probability 
that they will do honour to their art, their country, and 
themselves; for nothing is denied to persevering and 
well-directed industry. But as to difficulties, however 
they may fret us, we must, and ought to, consider them 
as our very best friends. Difficulties serve to keep out 
unqualified and unworthy competitors; if there were no 
difficulties, everyone would be a violinist. 

“In the earliest days of Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, 
Joachim, Wilhelmj and Sarasate, the public and the artist 
went hand in hand. The artist and the public were ever 
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in the strictest reciprocity. Their career was one march 
marked by dignity; they excited admiration, they led the 
public, they rose. In fact they reigned. But on what 
spot of Europe can the young artist of our day be placed 
to meet with circumstances equally favourable? Arm 
them with the same powers, and yet they do not get the 
same stimulus and the same reward. . 

‘“‘ The effect of honours and rewards has been insisted 
on as a necessary incentive to artists; they ought, indeed, 
to be, they sometimes are, the result of superior powers ; 
but accidental or partial honours cannot create genius. 
No genuine work ever was or ever can be produced, but 
for its own sake; if the artist does not conceive to please 
himself, he never will please the world. Nature herself 
has set her barriers between age and age, between genius 
and genius, which no mortal overleaps; all attempts to 
raise to perfection at once, must prove abortive and 
nugatory.” 


yf 
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Mee Lek LI. 


SERIOUSNESS. 


HE first requisite in violin playing is seriousness. 
No improvement can be made without it. It is 
possible to become just an ordinary player without 

it, by dint of habitual practice; but there would be no 

foundation, no results from artistic motives; in a word, 
there can be no real solid playing. It cannot exist 
without seriousness. Possibly a teacher has more diffi- 
culty in producing this among his pupils than in anything 
he tries to accomplish, but until he can succeed in this, 
he is doubtlessly wasting his time and labour. When 
once, from any cause indefinable, a spirit of carelessness 
or frivolity has taken hold of the mind of the pupil (with 
regard to practising only) it is next to impossible to insti- 
tute serious ideas into that mind. Sucha transformation 
is scarcely to be, except by persuading the pupil to hear 

some great player, or for him to witness the success of a 

rival pupil, sufficient to make a complete change in his 

ideas. It is then a case of Ambition on the one hand and 

Jealousy on the other. 

One would expect that either would not fail to excite 
the most serious apprehension and concern; but this is 
notso. There are countless violinists who are thoughtless 
and careless, who scamper over everything they attempt 
to play, who never get beyond a certain degree of playing, 
and who resist the force and importance of serious 
application. They will not allow any of these reflections 
to enter into their thoughts. 
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There are violinists old and young, orchestral players 
and local professors, even playing solos in their own 
immediate district, who have never seriously thought 
about systematic practice an hour in the whole course of 
their lives. The great object of being a really efficient 
player, instead of being mere ‘scrapers,’ concerns them 
not in any manner. They*seem quite content to go on 
in their slovenly, never-improving fashion. 

A philosopher once said of the intellectual faculties, 
“T call them not mine but me. It is these which make 
the man, and which are the man.” Men are valuable, 
not in proportion to what they know, but to what they 
can do. Everybody can do something if they would only 
entertain it seriously. It is the function of tuition to 
reach that, and afford it the influence of practical] exercise. 
Then everything is perfectly simple and easy. 

It cannot be unadvisable to ascertain the causes of the 
absence of seriousness of application and study, which 
effectually obstructs the improvement of sound and 
accurate intonation. Now there is a numerous class of 
violinists, who only play for pleasure, who never go beyond 
a certain point, who are never reliable in the matter of 
intonation, and who play without system. It is the 
characteristic of serious application to hold out to all 
considerations of a violinist, benefits and improvements. 
which we cannot perceive at first glance. That is the 
reward one gets for being serious in practising. ‘There- 
fore, if all players about to enter on a professional career 
will confine all their energies to merely playing through 
pieces, allowing mistakes to go by without correction, it 
is utterly impossible for any of them to have a sound 
principle of playing. Their playing would be varnished 
instead of polished; perilously exaggerated, and most 
pitiably uncultivated. Everything must proceed from 
the mind. Carelessness can lead to nothing but imper- 
fection. It is the downfall of all ambition. The majority 
of careless students end up by being orchestral players at 
a low weekly salary. 

Serious application has stupendous power, and is a. 
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great help to cleverness and knowledge. What further 
artistic consequences follow I cannot tell, as they are too 
innumerable. Let it suffice that those who will not 
entertain earnest notions regarding practice, will always 
remain in ignorance of real good playing. Violinists of 
this sort can remain children all their lives. 

Again, there is a class of violinists who do exactly as 
the copy tells them, and who can never alter their inter- 
pretations. They are quite content to play piece after 
piece in the same style, same bowing, and same marks 
of expression. All that they concern themselves about 
is a nice melody, and so long as this can be supplied in 
succession, their ideas remain in a state of perfect in- 
difference to everything outside the orthodox. 

Now, what chance has thoughtful application with 
such natures? Yet these natures, begun in early life 
and favoured by circumstances, cleave to one’s character 
much beyond the period of life in which they might seem 
to be excusable. But it is contrary to reason and prin- 
ciple. Faults and mistakes which are often regarded as 
of no consequence often turn out to be grave obstacles to 
improvement. Nothing is gained by neglecting them, 
for however neglected or despised, perhaps ridiculed, 
these identical mistakes eventually come to be the very 
things about which much anxiety and time is spent, when 
it is practically too late. They become serious things 
indeed ; therefore, always bear in mind that seriousness is 
indispensable above all other things. 

The general course of education is against really sober 
and earnest practice; by which, I mean technical practice 
of both fingers and bow, and the views which are 
continually being placed before students are only on 
solos, and long enough before they have had time to 
acquire a technical foundation. Can it be wondered that 
at an early age carelessness in playing is bred so strong 
as to shut out all possibility of having a firm and solid 
execution. In the contest which is always carried on 
between seriousness and carelessness, it is no difficult 
thing to see what advantage the former has. One of the 
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greatest of these advantages is that it pre-occupies the 
mind. If carelessness gets first hold and first possession, 
it is awkward to eradicate it. It is absolutely necessar 

to give to music all the advantages we can by dint of 
education. Of course the mind and attention should 
be constantly fixed upon something beyond ordinary 
execution. Study every side of violin playing, and enter 
into everything relative to the subject; at the first, 
technique should be studied with more assiduity than 
solos, no matter how interesting or what pleasures the 
latter excite. 

But the question between technique and solos is not 
generally placed before the mind in a fair manner. 
What one aims at is solo-playing; what appeals to 
the majority of natures is invariably solo-playing. But 
scales, tone, and staccato bowing in its many intricate 
varieties are the chief things so absolutely necessary 
to become a good soloist. Strive against the temptation 
of performing solos until a solid foundation is laid. It is 
not inferred that solos should be excluded from your 
daily practice, or that beauty of tone should sink under 
it; on the other hand, every attention ought to be given 
to it. Ifwe persist in only practising light studies and 
mere trifles, there would be a tendency to gradually 
imbibe a strong coldness and indifference to more diligent 
study. These things have a tendency unfavourable to 
serious thoughts. ‘They will destroy the earnestness of 
anyone, and often prevent the formation of it. 

Many men of great natural capacity, for want of 
persevering fixedness of purpose, are utterly lost to the 
world. Unfortunately, however, for themselves, too 
many neglect wholesome training and supinely waste 
their time in indolence. 

The want of proper seriousness in music is almost 
sure to be the consequence of the absence or disuse 
of technical exercises. Some violinists have never 
studied any scales or technical things since first they 
commenced to handle an instrument; some, very few 
hours in their lives. With them it is the absence of 
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seriousness. There are others (and many of this 
description, it must be recorded) who, whilst under the 
guidance of their teacher, have studied seriously, and 
have been trained on solid technical principles, but who, 
when they have risen to be public performers, and to be 
practically their own teachers, have given up all idea of 
serious scale practice. With them it is the disuse of 
seriousness. ‘Their playing must be either at a stand-still 
or gradually deteriorating. Seriousness implies that 
most important fact—self examination. 

A cause which has a strong tendency to upset 
_ systematic practice, and which almost infallibly prevents 
its formation and growth in young players, is an absurd 

ambition to play superficially. It is productive of much 
' mischief. Do not train the fingers over much, as that 
can, and very probably would, ‘dev elop into affectation. 
Cultivate a sincere and anxious desire to seek out 
all difficulties and to overcome them. It has often 
been objected that too much regard for this kind 
of thing is inconsistent with one’s general playing. In 
my opinion there is very little ground for this objection. 
Be sensible and divide the different hours devoted to the 
violin, between the development of the left hand and 
right arm, and those pleasant relaxations which may be 
indulged by playing a few sonatas or pieces with 
musical friends. Unless one is very lazy, it is easy to 
make time for all. 

This calm system may not be sufficient for the 
unnecessary eagerness and hurry with which some of us 
wish to improve; but it is sufficient for everything which 
reasonable prudence requires, and it is perfectly consistent 
with usefulness, which we must acknowledge to be a good 
point. Compare the hours which serious students spend 
in the practice of scales, with the hours which the 
thoughtless spend in merely playing through pieces, and 
it is easy to perceive on which side of the comparison 
the advantage lies. In addition to the above, there 
exists another prejudice against slow and_ serious 
practice, arising from a notion very commonly entertained, 
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viz., that it appears slow improvement. This is a 
mistake and a great one. Some students are consti- 
tutionally subject to depressing feelings and impatience 
combined; but they must learn to know that slow, 
gradual, and certain improvement is far better than 
stopping at one degree of second rate proficiency year 
after year. Patience cannot be hurt by being serious at 
practice. One difficulty resisted and overcome will 
prove a cordial for depression. 
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ae teh ITI. 
SCALES. 


THINK that I am on the whole correct when I 
say that the practice of scales is very much neglected 
and even forgotten by some. This matter deserves 

my consideration for a short time. : 
This neglect arises from various and obvious reasons. 
‘The attention of writers on violin playing has never been 
directed enough on this subject. They have chiefly 
confined themselves to facts on matters which teachers 
only can properly impart by practical illustrations. I do 
not attach blame to any one individuai. It has become 
a fashion of late to write paragraphs in strings or series 
of detached propositions, without subjoining a continued 
argument or regular dissertation to any of them. From 
the imperfections of our nature we are always liable to 
pervert some things in one way or another ; to go to this 
or that extreme; to confine our attention too much to 
particulars, for which we may happen to have a strong 
predilection. Some acknowledge nothing but classical 
playing, and others only technique and brilliant playing. 
These are the antipodes to each other. An impartial 
person will readily discover the error of both sides, 
and he will justly conclude that tone and interpretation 
are not the only things in violin playing, for there must 
be execution; and execution is not the only thing, for 
there must be tone and intelligence. Scales have a real 
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existence in violin technique, purely mechanical, I admit, 
but necessary. Tone has also a real existence. Both 
are necessary. It follows, therefore, that to be a good - 
and sound violinist our attention must be directed to both ; 
since the connection between them is such that unless 
both are duly regarded, neither of them are regarded 
rightly. 

The neglect then of scales must in all fairness be 
acknowledged a defect, and if young indolent players 
remove that defect in consequence of reading these 
remarks, they will so far be profitable. Do not become 
prejudiced partisans on one side or the other, but reflect 
on the whole of their own peculiar qualities. Lay aside 
all prejudice, and study first one and then the other, with 
a calm and deliberate mind. We ought, as violinists, to © 
be more or less familiar with every form of scales, with 
innumerable bowings, fingerings, and so forth, so as to 
feel in some degree at home when similar passages occur 
in concertos and concert pieces generally. But the 
common fact, I apprehend, is that there are hundreds of 
players who are invariably only imperfectly acquainted 
with these matters, and who are unable to give a sound 
and correct performance of a scale at even a moderate 
tempo. Let these thoughts have some influence and 
think frequently about them. : 

Where does the blame lie? To this question I 
immediately answer, Not, at any rate, not principally, 
with these careless students, but with their education 
with indifferent teachers, who, I will venture to say, 
know all except the foundation of playing. To these 
men I mainly trace the neglect of scaies, and conse- 
quently a large part of the weakness and uncertainty of 
intonation which exists. Now, all violinists should 
employ their time, their talents, and their energy to a 
far more valuable purpose than these men have done. 
Practise to promote and facilitate the solid and faultless 
playing of scales. The benefit to be derived from them 
is inexhaustible. If these men had done so, they might 
have been really good teachers with a large number of 
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pupils, and their names would be handed down to 
posterity. 

I am fully aware that I now tread on delicate ground, 
but l express my sentiments with an unrestrained freedom 
whether my readers think I am right or wrong. It does 
not follow that because these men are in many things 
undoubtedly wrong, I am in all things undoubtedly right. 
The presumption is, that I am not. I only want my 
readers to judge for themselves of what is right and 
wrong in my remarks. However, I consider that such 
teachers as the above ought to be unsparingly censured, 
for there exists some ground for censure. Since the 
study of the violin is a very complex subject, it is 
quite possible to conceive that we have all occasionally 
been in the wrong. All men of observation and reflec- 
tion must have formed some notions which have been 
advocated by friends. But I am digressing. The great 
point which you have to consider is, your purpose in the 
present position of things; and that manifestly is, to 
examine and study scales with real strictness and 
severity. It will, indeed, be much better and wiser to 
discover and correct errors and defects, before critics 
reprove you in a very reprehensible tone and manner. 
Scales are indeed tedious, to use no stronger term, but 
they open up things before our view, in which we cannot 
fail to find benefits which amply remunerate us for all 
our practising. 

To say they will make soloists would be preposterous, 
but seriously, everybody must admit, that technique 
which will not shrink from the severest scrutiny is a long 
way on the road. He is a clever player who can conceal, 
palliate his technical deficiencies and hide his mistakes 
under the cloak of interpretation. Good technique gives 
such general satisfaction. It magnifies one’s achieve- 
ments to feel they have employed their energies accord- 
ing to their ability. Take advice, or it will be by no 
means strange, when you appear on a concert platform, 
that in some respects you fail to exhibit the entireness of 
excellence, which ought always,to be kept in view. Do 
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not be disposed to slur the matter and to pass it over in 
a vague and general way. 

Players of this type might be accused of only being 
clever players, for exhibiting technique to an abnormal 
extent. But here I must ask some questions: What is 
the accusation brought against them? By what standard 
are they to be judged? Can it be said that the views of 
so-called classical players are unquestionably so correct 
as to afford asafe and sure criterion of accuracy or error ? 
I should like to entirely free them from such arrogance as 
would lead them tomake such aclaim. On examination, 
it may be found that their sentiments, to say nothing more © 
of them, are far too indeterminate to be used as a standard. 
All the difficult and classicai concertos can only be per- 
formed by players possessing a fine technique. The artist 
is of no use without it. Adhere strictly to the cultivation 
of technique. I can refer to violinists of the first rank in 
both the classical and the brilliant schools of playing 
who hold the same views as I maintain. I do not wish 
anybody to confine themselves, in their practice, too 
much to scales, I only say they must be the basis of 
playing. The selection of these remarks may be chiefly 
in conformity with my own peculiar views and feelings, 
and perhaps viewed too exclusively through the medium 
of one special branch of study, but again I leave you to 
judge for yourself. 

It is as obvious as it is undeniable that all wise and 
solid teaching embraces both sides, and consequently 
they must be blended together, according to their mutual 
relations. The abuse of any one branch of study, and 
the omission or comparative disregard of others, must 
destroy one’s performances as a whole and tend to 
diminish its influence. At any rate, we can only expect 
the fulness of technique to be put forth in the full 
development of tone; and thus defect in one, must have 
a tendency to produce a corresponding defect in the 
other. Never permit your thoughts to run too much in - 
one channel, in other words, do not neglect to throw out 
your minds as much ag possible into the amplitude of 
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both sides, and to remedy your defects to the utmost of 
your power. 

There is a propensity in the minds of most violin 
students, very general and very natural, yet at the same 
time unfavourable in a high degree to the proper progress 
of their playing; which is, they are inclined to think 
more of their good points than of their bad ones. Their 
mistakes are not, as they ought to be, continually before 
them. They sink and overlook their faults and 
weaknesses, in thinking of their good properties. This 
is admitted to be natural; because, undoubtedly, it is 
more agreeable to like good qualities, than to repeatedly 
correct bad ones. But because it is natural, it does not 
follow that it is good. It may be in the inclination of 
the mind, but it is not safe in its effect on solo playing. 
‘These strong admonitions are intended to check an over- 
weening opinion of one’s own merit, which is sure to rise 
from the habit of fixing the attention too much on one’s 
good qualities and too little upon bad ones. Do not 
breed presumption, or pride, or superciliousness, or self- 
complacency. All these are incompatible with proper 
progress, and must be strongly resisted and restrained 
and repressed. Good playing must spring from solid 
technique. 

The majority of violinists are wrong with technique. 
This is a broad and strong accusation. In their attention 
to the great object of their ambition, they show a 
lamentable dereliction of duty by leaving slow practice 
too much out of sight. Flying all over the instrument is 
not technique. Speed has nothing to do with it. It is 
the sure intonation and fine tone produced at the same 
time that is the all important thing. I love sound execu- 
tion, every note “dead” in tune and as clear as a bell. 
Slow practice is a certain road to success, and this line 
of proceeding is looked upon as being most expedient. 
However one may think, they can never anticipate that 
it could in any way be productive of anything else than 
improvement. Do not be so blind and prejudiced as not 
to admit, on the calm and serious consideration of the 
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subject, that the neglect of scales is injurious. Solid 
principle is the essential thing. If you neglect it, playing 
will degenerate into inaccurate intonation, indifference, 
carelessness, and even slovenliness. This solid principle 
I am persistently talking about, ought to exist and be 
kept alive and active in the minds of all violinists. 
Plant it in firmly—esteem and value it—it will animate 
you in your studies—it will materially contribute in 
giving life, energy and soundness to your playing. But 
in all your practising never sacrifice tone. That must 
always be there; quick or slow, difficult or easy passages, 
the tone must always be good. It must not only be 
heard, but felt. But this, I apprehend, is not always 
sufficiently attended to; here, therefore, defect must exist; 
and it will be a proof of your wisdom to look after it 
carefully, according to its real importance and to correct 
whatever you find to be wrong. 

Do as I suggest and rapid improvement is positive. 
Whatever may be the dreams and aspirations of youth- 
ful students’ minds, the importance, excellence, advan- 
tage and utility of scales are more clearly seen and 
strongly felt and duly appreciated by all reflecting 
persons as they advance in life and become better 
educated. Do not rush into extremes. Acknowledge 
your mistakes and defects. Reject every error, correct 
every mistake, supply every defect, listen to advice, and 
your playing ought to excite the highest admiration in 
time to come. 

Now to attain this end, due attention must be paid to 
your physical and mental culture and your general health. 
It is as imperative as anything else. Good health opens. 
the senses and allows the intellect to expand. It stimu- 
lates your playing. Practise four hours every day. Let 
it be regular, though, or it will not answer its purpose.. 
Such regularity will be a stinging reproach, a severe 
condemnation, to the scores of slothful students who 
prefer their billiards and their general pleasures before 
their daily studies; never taking a single opportunity of 
hearing the best players, and oftentimes disregard their 
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instrument altogether. They will start work when it is 
too late. They will not be recognised in our profession. 

As I said before, practice four hours every day. Real, 
good and critical practice. Spend the rest of the day 
either at composition, at the piano, playing duets for two 
violins, or a little chamber music; go to the theatre, to 
the opera, anywhere for recreation; read the best litera- 
ture, and so on—after the practising 1s done. Mingle with 
your studies pedestrian exercise; store the mind with 
lofty ideas, observe everything keenly, become skilled in 
other things besides violin playing. These laws must be 
recognised. Surround yourself on every hand with the 
combined charms of nature and art. The old maxim 
that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 1s 
quite true. 

There is hardly a subject on which the sentiments of 
different teachers are more at variance than the amount 
of daily practice required to become a good soloist. 
Many students are deterred from even attempting to 
attain to it, because some of these different teachers try 
to impress, by admonitions to their deluded pupils, that 
to be a soloist it is necessary to retire from all accustomed 
desires of life and bid adieu to every comfort and enjoy- 
ment. Hence, solo-playing is considered by many, as 
the portion of those only, who, by their profession have 
practically renounced all ordinary pleasures, and spend 
their whole days in assiduous toiling on four strings. It 
is not from such erroneous opinions that one must form 
their ideas of that glorious life which an artist enjoys. 
There are allotted different stations for all, that each 
one by fulfilling with faithfulness the duties which are 
necessary, may merit the favour of many an audience, 
and though not rise to the “top of the tree,” may get to 
a good position and have a successful career. 

It is true that some young violinists who are acknow- 
ledged clever, inspired by reading the life of Paganini, 
rush abroad, actually give up every natural enjoyment, 
immure themselves into lonesome retirement, and devote 
hours, weeks, months, and even years to constant and 
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vigorous practice. They become mechanical machines. 
They are next door to a total wreck regarding their con- 
stitution. Their nerve has gone. When they make their 
first appearance on the return to their native country, 
they suffer agonies from nervousness, which more or less 
is brought about by ill-health. Again, I say, health is 
primary—practice secondary. Never overdo your energy. 
You may have miraculous gifts completely ruined. 

There are certain eminent men who either have or had 
the world at their feet, and have shown perfection in 
every detail to which human nature is capable of attain- 
ing by the aid of prudent, careful, and regular practice. 
To be a fine player it is not necessary to imitate the 
fourteen hours’ practice a day of Paganini. How many 
violinists of the present day adorn and edify the concert 
platform by their beautiful playing, whose lives present 
nothing extraordinary in common, except the strict 
regularity with which they practised, and their obedience 
to the laws of health? I can mention August Wilhelm, 
Joseph Joachim, Pablo de Sarasate, Eugene Ysaye, Emile 
Sauret, Cesar Thomson, Adolf Brodsky, and a host of 
others. Why not follow their example? It is a most 
remarkable circumstance that their precedent is followed 
by so few rising young artists. All are capable of copy- 
ing it, having practically the same education to assist 
them, and the same promised reward to encourage them. 
A position of some repute as a soloist and all its attendant 
pleasures belong not to any one class of mankind or 
womankind exclusively, but is open to all, in every sphere, 
who sincerely aim at the attaining of it. This truth is 
confirmed by the lives of the above eminent violinists. 

Nothing is more calculated to remove the prejudices 
one may have as regards too much practice, and to 
correct false notions, that technique is the only thing 
worth striving for, than to think of Joachim and his 
career. He is an edifying example of one who occupies 
a pre-eminent position, and who has justified it by his 
perfection of playing. Yet I doubt if he ever practised 
all day long. His health could not have stood it. To 
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me his career is most interesting, and ought to be a 
model for everybody. It presents so many noble 
qualities, the most enlightening models of steadfastness 
to his beloved classical school, and to his unfailing dis- 
charge of the ordinary duties of a teacher. The duties 
attached to a teacher in such an exalted position as he 
has held and still holds, are, of all others, most important, 
and those on which the welfare of many violinists has 
depended. 
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CHAPTERS 
TONE, 


AVING treated of technique of the left hand, I 
now proceed to other very important parts of my 
subject, and they are, bowing and beauty of tone. 

In every sense, the subject of tone has a constant interest 
to thoughtful players. Everybody likes a fine tone. Its 
charm cannot be predicted or over-estimated. It is im- 
possible to acquire it, unless cultivated from the beginning 
of your career. No technical difficulties, and for the 
matter of that, no passages are worth hearing if not 
done with a pure tone. It should be of great importance 
throughout your career. It is one of the highest features 
of violin playing. With an audience, oftentimes, vocal 
tone has more power to elicit admiration than all the 
technique you can exhibit. It isa great secret to know 
how to vary the tone. When it is acquired, playing will 
be delicious. I would recommend the practice of long 
sustained notes, single and double, with a firm stroke, 
without change of bow being perceptible. There are four 
requisites, breadth of tone, purity of tone, distinctness of 
tone, and proper speed of the bow. ‘The first attention 
of every public performer, doubtless, must be to make 
his playing heard by all the audience. He must fill with 
his tone the space occupied by the assembly. ‘Therefore 
purity of tone often carries further than loudness of tone. 
The quantity of sound necessary to fill even a large space 
is smaller than is commonly imagined. ‘There is no 
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limit to the varieties of tone. Step by step you must 
scale the ladder of fame; practice will help you to do it. 

-I proceed to treat next of some other points in bowing. 
These may be comprised under’ four heads: emphasis, 
change of stroke, modulation of tone, and gracefulness of 
bowing. Emphasis is meant to be a stronger and fuller 
sound of tone, by which is distinguished the accented note 
of any phrase on which you design to lay particular stress, 
and to show how it affects the rest of the phrase. Some- 
times the emphasised note must be distinguished by a 
particular kind of tone, as well as by a stronger accent. 
On the right management of the bow depend the life and 
spirit of the phrase. Playing without emphasis is rendered 
monotonous and lifeless. The whole force and beauty of 
‘a phrase often depend on the accent. ‘To lay the emphasis 
with exact propriety is a constant exercise of good sense 
and attainment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true 
and just taste. Let me caution, at the same time, against 
one error, that of multiplying emphasised notes too much. 
It is only by prudent reserve in the use of them that you 
can give them any weight. If they recur too often you 
soon learn to pay little regard to them. To crowd every 
phrase with accents, is like crowding all the pages of a 
book with italic characters, which, as to effect, is just the 
same with using no such distinction at all. 

What pleasure it gives to hear a fine, singing, pene- 
trating tone like Wilhelmj’s. Its fulness and purity is 
almost inconceivable. Such a glorious tone would always 
meet with enthusiasm. It has admirers throughout the 
universe. I hold that such fulness and purity is a perfect 
model for beauty of tone. A considerable portion of 
young players neglect it. There is no branch of violin 
playing which is of greater importance, and yet it is a 
fact, no less melancholy than certain, that there is nothing 
so much ignored. I consider tone to be so essential to 
solo-playing, that without it, nothing which deserves 
the name of solo-playing can exist. In all generations of 
violinists, it is one of the principles by which the true 
artist is distinguished from the superficial performer. 
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Next to emphasis, the change of stroke demands 
attention, and the proper and graceful change of stroke 
is one of the most difficult and nice things to do. Many 
a phrase is miserably mangled by the change of stroke 
being made in the wrong place. Nothing in violin 
playing, whether lightning execution, double stopping, or 
harmonics, is in any way effective, unless the change of 
stroke is completely under control. 

It is not easy to define modulation of tone; for it is 
only possible to express it by words which need definition 
as much as the word itself. It is more easy to say what — 
its effects and value are, than it is to say what modulation 
, of tone is. Your mind and your conceptions are yourself, 
but you know comparatively little about them. To pro- 
duce this modulation of tone depends on, your physical 
nature through the agency of the bow. This does not 
imply any one separate thing; as tone, more or less, not 
only depends upon the simultaneous action of the fingers 
and bow, but relates to the entire manipulation of the 
instrument and affects everything you play. Your playing 
as to its vigour, consistency, brilliance, and so forth, will 
be proportional to the entireness and perfection of your 
bow-arm. All your feelings, passionate or otherwise, will 
be in its possession. 
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fier LR KV. 
BOWING. 


T now remains to treat of gracefulness of bowing. 
It is a gift. Solos without graceful and masterly 
bowing only become a lifeless mechanism. I cling’ 

to technique; but I cling to tone and bowing; and I 
maintain that if the latter is absent, the former, no matter 
how perfect, suffers in consequence. Let both be duly 
regarded. You may reason as you choose, but in propor- 
tion as tone and bowing is depreciated, sound solid tech- 
nique will be impaired. Any ungracefulness in bowing 
might, in part at least, be reformed by application and 
care. For this end it has been advised by writers to 
practise before a mirror, where one may see and judge of 
one’s own ungracefulness. But I am afraid persons are 
not the best judges of the gracefulness of their own 
bowing; and one may stand long enough before a mirror 
without correcting any faults. The judgment of a friend, 
whose good taste you can trust, will be found of much 
greater advantage than any mirror youcan use. Guard 
against all affectation. 

Again I advise you to take the first opportunity of 
directing your consideration to the cultivation of tone, 
knowing as you ought to know, that the biggest part of 
your success as a soloist depends upon it. Your ear will 
be your best guide; observance and experience will 
probably help you. Do not suffer a single note to be 
harsh. Make your bow obedient to your will. Every 
note absolutely pure. The pleasure it will afford you, 
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will reward you for your trouble. With what confidence 
you will be enabled to stand, some future day, before a 
critical audience in London! With what joy your 
friends will congratulate you on your success! Nothing 
can be achieved without enthusiasm. Your career must 
be progressive, not stationary. 

The qualifications necessary for concert playing are 
many. It is possible to excel in many styles, and every 
violinist must endeavour to discover the style which best 
suits him and the method by which, according to his 
nature, his qualities and abilities, his playing can achieve — 
the greater success and touch his listeners more effectually. 
What suits one does not suit another. It is important 
for every violinist to discover his special gift and make 
use of it with advantage. Poetic genius is a gift from 
heaven and technical talent can only be acquired. But 
amongst those who have received this divine gift, there 
are some who are incapable of showing their talents in 
public. They are troubled and embarrassed before the 
least imposing audience. Others on the contrary possess 
plenty of nerve, and the presence of an audience shimates 
them. 
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rae teh VI, 
CRITICISM. 


LTHOUGH I recommend the study of technique, I 
by no means pretend to say that mere technical 
perfection is sufficient to form an artist. But, 

supposing natural genius to be favourable, much will 
depend upon application and study. These cannot do all 
that is requisite, but they do much that is of real use. 
They cannot, it is true, inspire genius; but they can 
direct and assist it. They cannot remedy want of con- 
ception; but they can assist it. They bring into view 
the chief things that ought to be studied and the principal 
faults that ought to be avoided. 

The study of technique, important in all forms and 
classes of violin solos, has acquired additional importance 
from the taste and education of the presentage. It isanage 
wherein improvements, in every art, have been prosecuted 
with ardour. The public ear and mind have become 
refined. ‘They will not easily bear what is slovenly and 
inaccurate. Every violinist must aspire to some merit in 
execution as well as in expression, if he would not incur 
the danger of being severely criticised. 

When I name criticism, prejudices may arise. As 
technique has been sometimes thought to signify nothing 
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more than scholastic study of scales and exercises, so 
criticism has been considered as merely the art of 
finding faults. But this is the criticism of ostentation. 
True criticism is a liberal and humane art. It is the 
offspring of good sense and refined taste. It aims at 
acquiring a just discernment of real merit. It teaches 
us, in a word, to admire and to blame with judgment. 
Now, all violinists must apply criticism to their playing. 
The exercise of taste and of sound criticism is in truth 
one of the most improving employments of the under- 
standing to examine what is beautiful, and why it is so; 
to employ ourselves in distinguishing accurately between 
the specious and the solid. Criticism is an art founded ~ 
wholly on experience. Taste and criticism are words 
that go together. Taste is a faculty common in some 
degree to all players. But although none be wholly 
devoid of this faculty, yet the degrees in which it is 
possessed are widely different. In some players only the 
feeble glimmerings of taste appear: the beauties which 
they relish are of the lightest kind, and of these they 
have but a weak and confused impression; while in 
others taste rises to an acute discernment, and a lively 
enjoyment of the most refined beauties in playing. This 
inequality of taste among violinists is owing, without 
doubt, in part, to the different frame of their natures, to 
finer innate powers, with which some are endowed beyond 
others. But if it be owing in part to nature, it is owing 
to education and culture still more. The illustration of 
this leads to my next remark on this subject, that taste is 
a most improvable faculty. Experience every day shows 
that nothing is more improvable. A very good instance 
is when one is only beginning his acquaintance with 
compositions of genius, the sentiment which attends them 
is generally obscure and confused. He cannot point out 
the several excellences or blemishes as he first hears or 
studies them ; heis at a loss on what to rest his judgment; 
all that can be expected is that he should tell in general 
whether he is pleased or not. But allow him more 
experience in compositions of this kind, and his taste 
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becomes by degrees more exact and enlightened. He 
begins to perceive not only the style and character of the 
whole, but the beauties and defects of each part; and is 
able to describe the peculiar qualities which he praises or 
blames. ‘The mist is dissipated which seemed formerly to 
hang over the works, and he can at length form ideas 
firmly, and without hesitation, concerning them. Thus, 
in taste, considered as mere sensibility, exercise opens a 
great source of improvement. 

Taste and genius are two words frequently supposed to 
have the same meaning; and therefore, by inaccurate 
thinkers, confounded. They signify, however, two quite 
distinct things. The difference between them can be 
clearly pointed out, and it is of importance to remember 
it. Taste consists in the power of judging; genius in 
‘the power of expressing. Genius deserves to be con- 
sidered as a higher power of the mind than taste. 
Refined taste is necessary, but genius is further necessary 
to form the artist. It is not easy to describe in words 
the precise impressions which great and noble com- 
positions, and fine and beautiful playing makes upon 
us, when we see or hear them; but every one has a 
conception of it. It produces a sort of real elevation, it 
raises the mind much above its ordinary state, and fills it 
with a degree of wonder, astonishment, and delight, 
which cannot well be expressed. 

Before I leave this subject I would like to say another 
word about practising. Always study well. Obtain by 
perseverance an acquaintance first with all that relates to 
technique; and then each of you labour ardently in the 
department to which his imagination urges him. What- 
ever you study, do so solidly and conscientiously. Bend 
your whole mind to whatever you seek to know, and do 
not let it go till you have entered into, mastered and 
grasped it, so as to comprehend it, to conceive it in your 
mind, and to possess the full idea of it. There is but 
one time for acquirement,—it is the time of youth. He 
who has a capacity for public solo playing will learn 
many things from great soloists, and he will make great 
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progress by striving to imitate them. Follow them with 
confidence. It is a great blessing to have an able man as 
a master. An inestimable advantage is gained. You 
should gladly receive the advice and guidance of the man 
whose superiority you recognise. This much is needed 
to quell the pride of youth and abate its presumption and 
self-confidence. You should willingly listen to the master 
you admire, and feel happy in his society. 


: 
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ele. 


NOW enter on the consideration of style, and the 
rules that relate to it. It is not easy to give a 
precise idea of what is meant by style. The best 

definition I can give of it is the peculiar manner in which 
a man expresses his conceptions, by means of execution 
and bowing. It is different from mere technique or 
bowing. The cleverness which a violinist employs may 
be proper and faultless, and his style may, nevertheless, 
have great faults; it may be dry, or stiff, or feeble, or 
affected. Style has always some reference to a person’s 
manner of thinking. Itisa picture of the ideas which rise 
in the mind. Hence, different artists have been noted for 
peculiarities of style, suited to their different tempera- 
ments and genius. All the qualities of a good style may 
be ranged under two heads—intelligence and clearness. 
For all that can possibly be required is, to convey your 
. ideas intelligibly to your audience, and at the same time, 
in such a way as to please and interest them. Intelli- 
gence, it will be readily admitted, is the fundamental 
quality of style; a quality so essential to every kind of 
playing, that, for the want of it, nothing can atone. 
Without this, the finest technique and richest tone only 
glimmer through the dark; and puzzles instead of being 
interesting to your audience. 

The chief beauties of violin-playing do not depend 
upon technique. Some of the most sublime and pathetic 
passages from the most admired solos and concertos are 
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of simple type, and must be performed in simple style, 
to be really artistic. On the other hand, your playing 
may abound with difficulties, and yet on the whole be 
frigid and unaffecting. Not to speak of sentiment and 
thought, which constitute the real and lasting merit of 
any playing, if the style be stiff and affected, if it be 
deficient in intelligence or precision, all the technique 
that can be employed will never make your playing 
agreeable; it may dazzle a few, but will never please 
the judicious mind. Nothing derogates more from the 
weight and dignity of any playing than too great 
attention to show. They give the impression of a light 
and frothy genius that evaporates in show, rather than 
bring forth what is sound. A dry or classical style 
excludes all display of any kind. Players of this style 
are content with being understood—they have not the 
least aim to please either the fancy or the ear. ‘This is 
tolerable only in pure classical playing ; and even then, to 
make it interesting, great depth of feeling and solidity of 
playing is requisite, and entire intelligence. Joachim 
is the complete example of the classical style. Never, 
perhaps, was there any violinist that has adhered so 
rigidly to the strictness of a classical manner throughout 
his playing, and conveyed so much instruction, without 
the least approach to display. With the most. profound 
genius and extensive knowledge, he plays lke a pure 
intelligence, who addresses himself solely to the under- 
standing, without making any use of the channel of the 
technique. Then we get the plain style. A player 
of this character employs very little display of any kind, 
and rests almost entirely upon artistic conception. But, 
if he is at no pains to engage us by the employment of 
display, he studies, however, to avoid being too classical 
_ anddry. Besides intelligence he has purity and breadth 
of tone (exercised in all propriety) and precision, which 
form one degree and no inconsiderable one, that is 
beautiful playing. He gives us distinct and pure playing ; 
any further display he gives himself no trouble about, 
because his genius does not lead him to delight in it. 
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This last was the case with Carrodus, who may be 
placed at the head of those who have employed the plain 
style. Few violinists had more technique and at the same 
time possessed greater discretion in using it. He treated 
every piece he played, whether serious or light, in a 
masterly manner. He knew what purity, breadth, and 
extent of tone he had, and therefore, to such as wish to 
attain a pure and correct style, he is one of the most 
useful models. But we must not look for much display 
or grace in his playing. His reserved genius made him 
almost despise display as beneath his dignity. He played 
in a plain, downright positive manner, like one who is 
sure he is in the right. There was no froth or affectation 
in it. 

What is called the neat and elegant style comes next 
in order, and here we get into the region of display; and 
that display of the highest and most sparkling kind. A 
player of this character shows that he does not despise 
the beauty of tone. Both are objects of his attention. 
His difficult passages are always clean, and free from the 
encumbrance of superfluous energy. He is more correct 
than bold and glowing. It is a style always agreeable. 
A neat style implies purity of tone, elegance of bowing, 
and dexterity of fingering. It implies, further, the grace 
and beauty of imagination spread over style, as far as it 
admits. In a word, this style is one that pleases the 
fancy and the ear, while it informs the mind, and that 
gives its ideas clothed with all the beauty of expression. 
Sarasate is the highest example of neat and elegant style 
combined with simplicity. Beyond doubt a perfect 
example; and, therefore, as regards brilliance, he is, 
on the whole, a safe model for imitation. All is easy 
to him. Everything in the way of gymnastics fly from 
off the end of his fingers. Smoothness is another dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his playing. A style so 
pure, natural, unaffected and unlaboured, carrying a 
character of beauty more than of strength. In pure 
display he is rich without being too showy. There is 
not the least affectation in his playing, nothing forced or 
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constrained, but great elegance joined with great ease 
and simplicity. If he fails in anything, it is want of 
strength and depth, which renders his style—although 
perfectly suited to such light pieces as he principally 
performs—not altogether a proper model for any of the 
higher and great works of the old masters. 

Having said so much to recommend simplicity. and 
neatness of playing, it is necessary for me to observe 
what I mean by simplicity, in order to prevent mistakes 
on this subject. The beautiful simplicity I mean, sup- 
poses a violinist to possess real genius; to play with 
solidity, purity and liveliness of imagination. In this 
case the simplicity and unaffectedness of his playing is. 
the crowning ornament. We must distinguish between 
that simplicity which accompanies true genius and which 
is compatible with every style, to that which is no other 
than carelessness and slovenliness. Indeed, the distinction 
is easily made from the effect produced. The one never 
fails to interest an audience, the other is insipid and 
tiresome. 

The fiery and bold style implies strength; but is not, 
by any means, inconsistent with simplicity; but its 
predominant character is five, life and energy. It hasa 
peculiar ardour, it is a glowing style, the playing of a 
man whose imagination is heated and strongly affected 
by what he performs; who is inclined to be negligent of 
lesser graces, but pours himself forth with the rapidity 
and fulness of a torrent. It belongs to the higher 
branches of violin playing. Among violin players the 
one who has most of this character is August Wilhelm}, 
the famous Bohemian violinist. A fine, big, broad and 
singing tone characterises his playing. There is nothing 
fantastic in it, but real, earnest playing. It carries. 
conviction with it. He pours himself forth with great 
impetuosity. Heis bold. He islike a torrent that flows 
strong. He has great facility and precision. 

Then we have the dazzling style. In young players 
this style is pardonable. But, although it exists in 
youth, it does not receive the same indulgence from. 
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players of maturer years. I have more to say on this 
subject later. 

Such players, whose styles I have been giving, one is 
never tired of hearing. So powerful is the charm of 
simplicity in a violinist of real genius, that it atones for 
many slips, and reconciles us to many a careless stroke. 
I will say no more on the different styles of players. 
Some others, besides those which I have mentioned, 
might be pointed out. From what I have said on this 
subject, it may be inferred that to determine among all 
these different styles, which is precisely the best, is 
indeed difficult. Style is a field that admits of great 
latitude. Its qualities in each violinist may be very 
different, and yet in them all beautiful. Room must be 
left here for genius; for that particular determination 
which everyone receives from nature, to one style more 
than another. Some general qualities, indeed, there are 
of such importance as should always, in every kind of 
composition, be kept in view; and some defects we 
should always study to avoid. But as to the mixture of 
all good qualities, or the degree of predominancy of any 
one of these qualities for forming a peculiar distinguishing 
style, no precise rules can be given; nor will I venture to 
point out any one model as absolutely perfect. It will 
be more to the purpose that I conclude these dissertations 
upon style with a few directions concerning the method of 
attaining a good style in general, leaving the particular 
character of that style to be either formed by the com- 
positions which one prefers to play, or prompted by the 
bent of genius. 

In the first place, the foundation of all good style is 
- good sense accompanied with imagination. To think 
closely on the piece you are working at, till you 
become interested in it, till you have a distinct and 
complete conception of the composer’s ideas; then, and 
not till then, will you find expression begin to flow. In 
the second place, clearness of execution is indispensably 
necessary. I must observe, however, that there may be 
an extreme, in too great and anxious care about execution. 
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You must not retard the course of thought, or cool the 
heat of imagination, by practising too long. In the third 
place, with respect to the assistance that is to be gained 
from the performances of others, it is obvious that you 
ought to render yourself well acquainted with the style of 
the very best violinists. This is requisite, both in order 
to form a just taste in style, and to supply you with a 
full stock of ideas on every work. In listening to different 
violinists with a view to style, attention should be given 
to the peculiarities of their different conceptions. In the 
fourth place, I must caution, at the same time, against a 
servile imitation of any violinist whatever. It hampers 
genius; it is likely to produce something not quite 
natural. You will never become a good player if you 
have not some degree of confidence to follow your genius. 
In the last place, it is an obvious, but material rule with 
respect to style, that you always study to adapt it to your 
particular kind of solo, and also to the capacity of your 
audience, if you want to be a successful soloist. It must 
be suited to the occasion and to the audience you are 
playing for.— It is in the last degree absurd to play 
‘‘display’’ pieces at chamber or symphony concerts ; 
and equally absurd to play classical pieces at ballad 
concerts, before persons who (excepting a few) com- 
prehend nothing at what you are aiming at, and who 
can only wonder at your unseasonable magnificence. 
These are defects not so much in point of style as, what 
is much worse, in point of common sense. 

To be a violinist in the proper sense of the word, is far 
from being either a common or an easy attainment. 
Indeed, to perform a “display” piece is a matter very 
difficult, but though some praise be due to this, yet the 
idea which I have endeavoured to give of violin playing 
is much higher. It is a great exertion of the human 
powers. It is the art of being commanding; the art, not 
of pleasing the fancy merely, but of playing to both the 
understanding and to the heart; of interesting your 
audience to such a degree as to seize and carry them 
along with you, and to leave them with a deep and strong 
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impression of what they have heard. How many talents, 
natural and acquired, must concur for carrying this to 
perfection! A strong imagination, quick sensibility, 
solid judgment, good sense, and presence of mind; all 
improved by great and long attention to style and com- 
position, and supported by the exterior, yet important 
qualifications, of a graceful manner, a presence not 
ungainly, and a fine violin. How little reason to wonder, 
that a perfect and accomplished violinist should be most 
rarely found. 

Do not despair, however. Between mediocrity and 
perfection there is a very wide interval. There are many 
intermediate spaces which may be filled with honour; 
and the more rare and difficult that complete perfection 
is, the greater will be the honour of approaching to it, 
though you may not fully attain it. You may sustain a 
moderate reputation with dignity. 
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CHAPTERS aaa. 
LESSONS. 


ET me recommend all young students to take lessons 
from a soloist of good repute. There are many in 
London, Manchester and Glasgow. Few peopl 

really appreciate what a teacher does. Do not discredit 
your teacher’s routine unless you are a full-grown genius, 
who will not condescend to be taught anything. Culti- 
vate a diligent observance of everything artistic, not 
necessarily belonging to music. Knowledge on any 
subject is acceptable. Follow the maxims of nature. 
Do as your teacher suggests, for your obedience to his 
wishes will be particularly pleasing to him, since it 
consecrates to him your first success, and is destined to 
promote your career. It becomes an indisputable obliga- 
tion to you to dedicate yourself, with your faculties and 
powers, to him, by directing all your actions to him and 
performing them with a pure intention of pleasing him, 
and of advancing the success of your aim—to be a 
soloist of the first rank. You will be happy if you 
faithfully comply with this obligation. Teachers would 
be wise to carefully instil this grand principle, both by 
word and example, into the minds of all their pupils. 

So pleasing is this early devotion to your teacher, that 
he showers such abundant stores of information gathered 
from experience, as to enable you to persevere to the end 
of your days along the path of success. Think of 
Joachim and David; there is an admirable and signal 
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example. How edifying, how encouraging it is for you 
to be firm and regular in your every-day practice, full of 
affection for your art, and conscientious in the exercise of 
it, though often meeting with the severest trials of 
ridicule and contempt from jealous rivals who would like 
to play without working for it. Avoid the society of 
idlers. Never disobey your teacher’s precepts. Attend 
with the strictest regularity to your lessons. Whatever 
position you eventually rise to, always pay homage to 
your teacher. Kind thoughts ought to invest themselves 
on every hand. You owe your best thanks to him who 
enables you to enlarge the meaning of all your thoughts. 
He should make you great if you possess ordinary talent. 

Never despise a really good teacher; on the other hand 
you ought to have reverence for him. Teachers like 
Wilhelmj, Brodsky, Sauret, Ysaye, Willy Hess, Schra- 
dieck, Sitt and Joachim should be regarded as worthy 
pillars in the art of teaching. Then there are many good 
teachers in London and in our provincial cities. Some 
of them are the subjects of eulogy and homage which 
cannot be justified, and of censure which some never: 
deserve. They are idolized by some, as if they were the 
only promulgators of violin playing; and a little know- 
ledge from them has been accounted of great weight. 
‘Then there are other teachers who are destitute of common 
sense. These semi-professional teachers advance much 
that is erroneous and questionable, crude and heterodox, 
and much that proceeds from a wrong principle of inter- 
pretation. It is forgotten that there is a species of fraud 
running through the whole of them, which it is important 
to discover, since it forms a testimony which can safely 
be despised. In many respects, after impartial investiga- 
tion, you would be compelled to form a low estimate of 
them. Still, there are many teachers in the provinces to 
whom we cannot fail to give the honour they are entitled to. 
You are endowed with that faculty which is called Reason 
or Judgment; and thus you will be able to discover 
these teachers for yourselves. Compare them and make 
‘certain judgments respecting them. And if you find that 
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your teacher is really a good one—one possessing broad 
views of classical and brilliant playing—stick to him and 
be obedient to his wishes. I wish to point this out in 
strong and clear terms. To rigidly follow his guidance 
ought to be a pleasure as well asa duty. If you refuse, 
you only purchase exclusion from his vast knowledge. 
What is worse than to despise his injunctions? Why 
do you go to him for lessons? Let not the conduct of 
others, however great their numbers, no matter what 
rank and condition in life, induce you to neglect your 
lessons. This strict adherence to your duty will secure 
you the esteem of all sincere musicians, and your possible. 
brilliant future will be an everlasting recompense. 

In violin playing mediocrity is not sufferable. Inability 
and indolence cannot find opportunities of sheltering 
themselves. Wisdom and skill are all and everything. 
It may therefore be prudent to consider in time, that the 
mere reputation of a man passing an examination and 
using letters after his name, is invariably no criterion of 
his real abilities. They can only have a temporary 
reputation. Such manceuvres may for a time dupe others, 
but in the end they must recoil back upon their authors, 
who will eventually find themselves the greatest dupes of 
all. Remember that nothing but what is of real worth 
can be lasting. It will speak for itself, independently of 
all other support. 

You must possess a noble ambition, and feel yourself 
actuated by a love for perfection; and look with a 
becoming contempt and scorn on the lazy wretchedness. 
of those who, unfaithful to their art, descend to the mean 
subterfuges of endeavouring to appear what they are not; 
you must proceed after quite a different manner, and 
relinquish whatever would obstruct the continued and 
necessary prosecution of your studies to the end. 

“This brings me to speak of academies.* The advo- 
cates of academies are agreed that the objects of their 
institution is for the promotion and preservation of music; 


* This paragraph is also taken from the work before mentioned. 
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by affording an adequate instruction, from elementary to 
advanced, and by offering as an inducement to exertion, 
honours and distinction to those deserving of them. It 
is a fair question how far either of these purposes have 
been served as regards violin-playing. As to the pre- 
servation, perhaps, an affirmative may be acceded, but 
as regards the promotion, it is very doubtful, beyond the 
creation and preservation of a uniform style of playing, 
throughout England generally. It is this suppression of 
originality, this levelling of all capacities to one standard, 
that is the chief danger to be guarded against in an 
academic education. ‘That a number of students con- 
stantly aiming at the same ends, playing the same pieces 
in the same manner, should acquire a very great sameness 
_ of interpretation and style, is not extraordinary; and it 
is this consummation, the trim method of mediocrity, 
that is the shoal that the academic helmsman has to 
avoid. Practical and oral instruction should be made 
equally competent in academies. Practical instruction, 
proceeding from a prominent source, is the only corrective 
or preventive of this general mere technical tendency of 
academic education. It should, therefore, be’ the aim of 
all academies to appoint all the great violinists who visit 
this country at one period and another, during the year, 
to give frequent violin recitals on all the various styles of 
playing. Then there should be lectures constituting the 
substance of an academic course of study, on the history 
of the violin, on the principles of the violin, and the 
practice of the violin. These violin recitals should be 
given to show what may be done, by pointing out what 
has been done: to distinguish between what is essential 
and what is not; what to be emulated and what to be 
deprecated. It is perfectly true that academies are not 
necessary to the production of great soloists; it is also 
an incontestable fact that few academic students ever 
make a good soloist;—at any rate in this country. 
Premiums are distributed to rear talent and stimulate 
emulation, and stipends are granted to relieve the wants 
of genius, and finish education. And what is the result ? 
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Why, the majority of students are so drilled into classical 
playing only, that on coming away from their academy, 
they find that brilliancy and bravura playing is more 
suited to an English audience—that there is not so much 
demand for classical playing, as there are players to 
supply it. By this academic method, which often deadens 
the natural talent, it is sufficiently explained why, out of 
so great a number of academic pupils, so few distinguished 
violinists have arisen.” 
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wee PER 1X. 
TEACHING AND STUDIES. 


FIRMLY believe in every violinist becoming a 

teacher. Dr. Joachim’s name and opinion is 

entitled to the highest respect, especially for his 
judgment, and the affecting seriousness with which he 
undertakes the duties of teaching. I have always con- 
sidered Joachim’s advice as founded on sound knowledge 
and experience. A teacher can often learn things from 
hearing and teaching his best talented pupils. We all 
ought to have great veneration for Joachim, and we all 
ought to think that teaching is no unfit employment for 
any violinist, no matter how great, to enlarge so far upon 
its use and meaning, and the probability of making ever- 
lasting impressions upon the minds of pupils. 

Never be sarcastic with pupils, just because they can- 
not do things as well as yourself. This species of address 
may produce in the pupil confusion and shame, and would 
not have the effect you desired. Their feelings would be 
accompanied with bitter resentment against you, and a 
kind of obstinate and determined opposition to your 
reproof. They will impute your officiousness to some- 
thing personal, to insult, instead of advice, or to any 
motive rather than the conscientious thought for their 
amendment. They seldom profit by admonition conveyed 
in this way, so they are useless and obnoxious. They are 
not edified, they are not affected. Lucky is the teacher 
possessing plenty of patience, and who has the faculty 
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of communicating advice and _ remonstrance with 
persuasion and effect, and the virtue to seize and improve 
every occasion of doing it. 

Adapt your notions to the particular state of thought 
which you will perceive to prevail in their minds. A 
careful attention to this circumstance is of the utmost 
importance. It is not always the truth of what you are 
about to offer, which alone you ought to consider, but 
whether your idea itself be likely to correct or to promote 
the turn and bias of opinion which you perceive in them. 
I do not mean that you should, in any case, advance 
what is not absolutely correct and beneficial; but that, out - 
of many truths, best suited to rectify the faults of each 
individual pupil, always have in view the standard of the 
mind of your pupils. 

Your instructions should not consist of disquisitions ; 
of anything like an essay; or like lectures or like set 
treatises. They should be in short, emphatic, sententious 
rules, in occasional practical illustrations and in round 
maxims. Produce yourself as a messenger from the 
knowledge of Corelli down to the present time. Put the 
truth of what you teach upon authority. In your mode 
of teaching, the purpose to be considered by you is 
impression, because conviction will arise in the minds of 
your pupils from their respect to your authority and to 
you personally. 

But I must return to solo-playing. You must play for 
your audience, not for a selected few, if you wish for 
reputation; and everybody strives after a good reputa- 
tion. But whilst I recommend a just concern for it, and 
a proper desire for public esteem, I would by no means 
flatter that passion for praise and popularity which seizes 
oftentimes the minds of young violinists, especially when 
their first appearance at an important concert has been 
received with more than common approbation. Unfortu- 
nate success! if it incite them to seek fame by affectation, 
as vanity does to extravagance. Just keep on practising, 
and make bigger successes each succeeding appearance is 
what I hold out to your imitation. Seek to be known 
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and proclaimed everywhere, but doing so do not get 
conceited or think you are perfect. 

It may be necessary, likewise, to caution you against 
some awkward endeavours which young violinists not 
infrequently resort to, to lift themselves to importance, 
such as an egotistical way of speaking of themselves, 
new airs and gestures, a cold and distant behaviour 
towards their former equals, and a contemptuous neglect 
of their society. Nothing is ever gained by these actions, 
but derision and dislike. 

The habit I will next recommend as the foundation of 
almost all other good ones, is retirement. Were I 
required to comprise my advice to young violinists in one 
sentence when they are at college, it should be this, 
learn to live alone. Half of your faults originate from 
the want of this faculty. It is impatience of solitude 
which carries you continually away from your studies, 
makes you foremost in every party of pleasure and place of 
diversion, dissipates your thoughts, distracts your practice, 
puts you out of humour with your profession. Do what 
we will, we must be much and often by ourselves. 

I have now finished the enumeration of those qualities 
which are required in the character of a violinist, but I 
must not stop here; a good name is an inheritance valu- 
able above all price, important beyond every other interest 
or success. You ought to be a person of generous 
sentiments, and of a mind turned towards the admiration 
of all those great and high objects which mankind are 
naturally formed to admire. Modesty is essential; it is 
always, and justly, supposed to be a concomitant of 
merit; and every appearance of it is winning and pre- 
possessing. But modesty ought not to run into excessive 
timidity. Every violinist should beable to rest somewhat 
on himself; and to assume that air, not of self-complacency, 
but of firmness. 

I must recommend a habit of application and industry. 
Without this, it is impossible to excel in anything. You 
must not imagine that it is bya sort of mushroom growth 
that one can rise to be a distinguished violinist. It isnot 
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) 
by starts of application, or by a few years’ preparation of 
study, afterwards discontinued, that eminence can be 
attained. No! it can only be attained by means of 
regular industry, grown up into a habit, and ready to be 
exerted on every occasion that calls for it. This is the 
fixed law of our profession; and he must have a very 
high opinion of his own abilities indeed that can believe 
himself an exception to it. A very wise law of our 
profession it is, for industry is, in truth, the seasoning of 
every musical pleasure. It is this which characterised all 
the great violinists of the past; it is this which must 
distinguish those who would tread in their steps. . 

Regarding exercises for daily practice, of course the 
Studies by Kreutzer, Fiorillo, Rode and Gavinies must be 
included. It would be a reproach to anyone to be un- 
acquainted with them. All four composers were amazing 
and comprehensive geniuses. I know of no ordinary 
difficult studies which abound more with good sense. 
All the principles of solid playing are to be found in 
them. Paganini’s Twenty-four Caprices contain in- 
valuable qualities, although with learned musicians they 
are brought into a sort of disesteem. However, they are 
not dull, and they are evidently gaining ground in popu- 
larity. Who ever commences to practice Paganini, must 
consider that he is tackling the most difficult music in 
the world. The prodigious number of difficulties with 
which they abound, the surprising variety with which he 
has diversified them, are boundless. They contain ideas 
natural and animated, and very often expressive. Ernst’s 
concert studies teem with beauties of every kind, and 
they are inferior to none. His ideas are full of majesty 
and wonderfully adapted to the instrument. ‘They are 
of a calm, yet amazing grandeur, which fix us in a state 
of elevation and astonishment. They are wonderful and 
stupendous. Sauret’s “ Etudes Artistiques,’ Op. 38, 
possess everything a violin player is capable of doing. 
The same applies to Wieniawski’s “Ecolé Moderne.” 
For purely technical studies I very strongly recommend 
Wilhelmj’s “ Thirds,” the most complete book I have ever 
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seen. Schradieck’s School of Technic is also very fine. 
_Hans Wessely’s Manual of Scales is the most compre- 
hensive of its kind. The above list of studies will satisfy 
the greatest demands. I shall talk of concertos and solos 
in a later chapter. 
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CHAPTE Raa 
SUCCESS: 


ND now I am going to offer, in all humility, a few 
words of advice as to the means which will best 
enable you to attain success. To that end three 

things are absolutely necessary. Firstly, an implicit 
faith and belief in the dignity and influence of playing ; 
secondly, an unswerving resolution, undaunted by failure; 
and lastly, an untiring industry. With these all may be 
accomplished within the reach of human ability; but 
without them, nothing. 

Firstly.—The upholding the dignity of violin playing 
and increasing its influence ought to be the chief study 
of every sincere artist; and according to the high reputa- 
tion he has acquired, and his earnest endeavours never to 
lower that reputation, will those great objects in propor- 
tion be attained. A still higher duty has the artist to 
perform in maintaining the influence of playing good 
compositions. This can only be done by elevating the 
taste of the public: by always putting before it the most 
refined examples of violin music, and never pandering to 
a low and vitiated appetite. 

Secondly.—There is no quality of more importance to 
the attainment of success than a resolute will, undaunted 
by failure. Now, no great work can ever be fully per- 
formed without a proper amount of confidence on the 
part of the artist. Such confidence arises from the 
knowledge of your own earnestness, integrity, and 
industry. Firmness, decision of will and courage, are 
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unquestionably necessary if you venture upon playing 
in public. To come before an audience, often numerous 
‘and imposing, without copy, carrying everything in the 
head, and to undertake to play in the midst of general 
silence, with all eyes fixed on you, under the obligation of 
keeping that audience attentive and interested for some 
indefinite time, is assuredly an arduous task. All who 
accept this responsibility know how heavy it is, and what 
mental and physical suffering is sometimes experienced. 
When, indeed, it is remembered how little is required to 
disconcert, or even paralyse a violinist; his own bodily 
conditions may not always be favourable at the proper 
moment; that the audience, so unstable and prone to 
vary, never know; the distractions which may assail and 
divert him from his work ; the failure perhaps of memory; 
the escape of a faulty note; squeaky strings and hot 
rooms; a bad accompanist; when all these things are 
borne in mind, it is truly enough to make a person lose 
his head. The strength of will needed to hold so respon- 
sible a position is of course aided and sustained by 
suitable preparation. 

Lastly.—Regular practice of left hand and right arm 
technics. Of course, the mind is an infallible power over 
the bow, or you would only be machines necessarily 
actuated, and that certainly is not what you intend to be. 
The bow is a mere tool. Therefore tone depends upon 
the performer entirely. I do not so much wonder at 
students being unaffected by what they read or are told, 
as I wonder at students not being affected by what they 
hear. Yet it is so; and when it is so, it argues an 
unmusical mind indeed. Even if your tone is good, it 
can always be better. The chief things which defile tone 
are here enumerated: practising madly, not using full 
bow, nor proper relaxation of weight at each.change of 
stroke, badly-made bow, and a poor instrument. 

The final victory is open to all who earnestly strive to 
win it, the achievement of greatness is yours, and at 
the end of your professional career may you be able to 
reflect on your success with pride and with pleasure. 

| E2 
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CHAPTER I 
THE ARs 


HERE are a good number of esteemed violinists. 
who have acquired some knowledge of solo play- 
ing and who play certain kinds of pieces very well 

indeed. But ask them to play a Beethoven Sonata, 
or anything classical, and you will probably find their 
playing mechanical and cold. Their mind is always in 
one direction—time and notes. Their knowledge is only 
gained by practice. They never think of using their 
heads, consequently they have limited ideas of performing 
classical music. They merely exercise their fingers. 
either for amusement or display. You could not desire 
a better proof of the want of depth in their minds, a 
shallowness in their conceptions. You may often hear 
them criticising sonatas as not being interesting enough 
for the violinist; but it is all rubbish, and mere “talk.” 
It is simply because they possess no conception of the 
composer’s ideas. Of all the parts of violin playing, 
practical or intellectual, by the universal acknowledg- 
‘ ment of all ages and nations, the quality of all others, 
the most rare, the most impressive, and that which bears. 
the most unequivocal marks of its divine origin, is un- 
doubtedly conception. An artist must possess concep- 
tion. He never ceases to find one, two, and shall I say a 
third meaning for every phrase. ‘The artist is not merely 
a violinist, but a real musician. These qualities make 
his renderings inherently intellectual and attractive. He 
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can allure the audience to the beautiful music of the 
composer, to the intentions and materials he uses, and 
to the general aspect of his music. 

It is a great question, but the artist can answer it. 
He is complete, and he acquaints you, not only of his 
playing, but of his extraordinary mind. All my readers 
should adore men endowed with such great gifts. Who- 
ever obtains renown among his fellowmen for the posses- 
sion of such high qualities as conception, soul, and an 
appreciation of everything pure and good in music, is with- 
out doubt for the most part a truly great artist and an 
example to many, whether of his contemporaries or of 
those who come after him, to say nothing of the great 
honours and large rewards derived from this advantage 
by himself in his own life-time. Nor is there anything 
by which the minds of people are more readily aroused to 
effort, or by which the discipline of study is rendered 
less onerous to them, than the honours and benefits to be 
derived from the heavy labours of the artist. , 

Classical music can only be interesting when an artist 
is performing it. He enhances its beauty, and it stands 
in need of expression. Real expression is very un- 
common. I hardly know why it needs an artist, but I 
know that the great majority of violinists seldom realise 
expectations. There is something missing which pre- 
vents the music having proper effect. The impressions 
they make are too imperfect. The artist makes every 
note thrill. Nothing seems to impede his progress; he 
does what others dream of; he has the ability to impart. 
He has three principles—he knows his work, he plays 
his work, he paints the work. In other words, he repre- 
sents his playing, his mind, and the composer’s. ‘These 
three points are of equal merit. All are essential to make 
the performance ideal. 

The artist is a natural performer. He very seldom 
imitates; he plays as he thinks, but never thinking his 
ideas are the only ideas. The chief characteristics of the 
artist is that he infuses into his renderings something 
which has never been done before. He is not afraid to 
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assert his ideas, for I am not speaking of his ordinary 
accomplishments, but of his talent. He must have gifts 
from his infancy, which could not be trained in ordinary 
men. It is not the mere playing, but what he puts into 
his playing, that make the artist. It adorns everything. 
His mind is greater than his fingers. How we all flock 
to hear a great artist! How he makes us all feel so 
terribly small—so ordinary! He is the best cure for 
vanity, which many young violinists possess, | am sorry 
tosay. Theartist submits to his disposition. He seldom 
repeats himself, but in every performance finds some 
hidden beauty. This applies to serious and brilliant 
music. He generally succeeds in showing us what we do 
not know. 

A real artist is a very rare thing. Picture an artist to 
yourself. Try to be like him. You see in him a man 
who is intimately acquainted with every composer, from 
Corelli to the present day. He can play the different 
styles of Tartini, Beethoven, Spohr, Wiieniawski, 
Brahms, and Dvorak. He believes in the usefulness of 
Tartini, the grandeur of Beethoven, the many beauties of 
Spohr, the brilliance of Wieniawski, the depth of Brahms, 
and the peculiar Bohemian character of Dvorak. He is 
a lover of all six. He sees their ideas and plays accord- 
ng to their spirit. He is not a mere upholder of one 
composer. He uses his reason and judgment, but not in 
an unwarranted manner ; for he knows his particular fortes 
and his weaknesses. He is always disposed to maintain 
and advance good and solid playing, but he does not 
renounce the legitimate use of gymnastics. He, therefore, 
duly esteems the ancient composers, and also the more 
modern ones. He understands the necessity of both and 
approves of them. He feels that he stands on firm 
ground ; and that he possesses conception of each com- 
poser, which he can impart and vindicate, and by which 
he performs with confidence. His heart is entirely free 
from all uncharitableness towards players of the bravura 
type. Heis free from all mannerisms. Of course he 
rather adheres to the classical side, but he rushes into no 
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extremes, and avoids narrow-mindedness. He always 
wishes to see knowledge, feeling and cleverness exhibited 
by all players with unquestionable consistency. He is 
- not a cold mechanical performer, or a vibrating senti- 
mentalist, or a dreamy player, or a tame executant, or a 
lifeless violinist. He views technique as a necessary 
thing for an artist, and from the practice of it a lot of good 
is derived. He advocates common sense, orchestral 
playing, teaching, composing and chamber music playing. 
He inculcates the study of every form of musical com- 
position. An artist must be a musician of the highest 
order. 

The study of composition is of the utmost value to 
every violinist, and offers the most important advantages 
to every artist who takes pleasure therein. Let the 
natural qualities of a player be what they may, his play- 
ing and his conceptions can be brought nearer to perfec- 
tion if he does not deprive himself of the advantages 
resulting from the accompaniment of learning. If one is 
a good composer as well as a good player, then he will 
obtain a higher degree of credit than can be accorded to 
the one who knows nothing beyond his violin world. 
Violin playing is rendered much richer and much more 
artistic by the aid of knowledge in composition. All 
great artists are good composers. ‘The artist has nobler 
thoughts than the mere violinist. He has a rich imagina- 
tion and possesses the fine and tasteful creation of a 
poet’s fancy. He has life, feeling, pathos, passion, 
brilliance, sensitiveness and eloquence, if I may be 
allowed to use such a word. They are infinitely more 
pure than all gymnastics. Allshowy playing he deplores. 
Solid playing is the foundation of all his hopes, and 
purity of tone is one of the things in which he delights 
and which he cultivates. He does not separate art and 
technique. He does not value anything that is not sound 
and pure. There is nothing excessive in any of his 
views; nothing irregular in any part of his playing; 
there is nothing distorted in his style, or indistinct in his 
ideas. All the beauties of the violin, both intellectual and 
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practical, are united in him, and are exhibited by him in 
their proper order and in just proportion. 

‘“‘Envy should never be permitted to exist in any mind. 
Very few distinguished artists possess that vice. Hmula- 
tion and the effort to acquire glory and honour, by 
surpassing men more distinguished that oneself is praise- 
worthy and is necessary to one’s progress, but the wicked- 
ness of envy is to be scorned and censured ; envy, which, 
not being able to endure the praise and glory of another 
is tomake an artist destitute of all worth. The struggle 
for distinction makes all of us labour the more zealously 
for pre-eminence ; each seeking to surpass the other as 
much as he possibly can; each seeks the reputation of 
being first; all, therefore, do their utmost to give proof of 
their ability. But as it rarely happens that talent can 
escape the persecutions of envy, it is most needful that all 
should strive, so far as in them les, to ward off her 
attacks by the truest excellence, or should at least arm 
themselves with strength and resolution to sustain the 
impetus of her onset.” 

The force of angry disappointment is great in the spirit 
of him who, striving with sensitive pride to obtain the 
reputation of excellence in his profession, perceives some 
competitor of exalted genius suddenly rising up in the 
same art, and at a moment when he least expected such 
a result, not only equalling himself, but in the course of 
time even greatly surpassing him. Nevertheless you 
should never be envious, you only want to be impelled by 
ambition, to have a firm will, joined to adequate power, 
enforced by study and rendered efficient by practice. Do 
all this and you will never be envious of another. It is 
ever a praiseworthy and virtuous thing to possess 
modesty, and to be adorned with these amiable qualities 
and rare gifts, so clearly to be perceived in such artists as 
Joachim and Wilhelmj. These artists pursue this calling 
with such devotion, that they are esteemed something 
more than violinists by all that know them. 

When artists seek no more, in the conceptions they 
produce, than to imitate their masters, or some other 
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eminent person whose interpretation may please them, 
they can never attain by these means alone to the perfec- 
tion of their art, since it is obvious that one rarely 
“presses forward’’ who is content to follow behind. 
Such are my views, grounded, as I conceive, not on fancy 
and assumption, but on experience. I confine true art to 
no section of violinists; I readily admit that an artist 
may be found among amateur violinists. No system, if 
system it can be called, which is based on partial or 
exaggerated views, and which involves excess and defects 
in its details, can recommend itself to thinking minds. 
It may please the very young and inexperienced, the 
visionary, the lovers of change, of experiment and of 
things apparently new. Prejudice against classical music 
_may last for a time, but it must soon die out. I am glad 
I can turn from the visionary schemes of these young 
Sarasates and Joachims, as the case might be, to the 
contemplation of those solid principles on which violin 
playing is built and of the many inestimable things it is 
capable of expressing, and to the pleasure it affords us 
all. 

I am fully persuaded that our most strenuous exertions 
in the field of classical music and artistic playing will 
contribute much to convince us of our ignorance, as 
well as to increase the sum of our positive knowledge. 
And here I freely confess that I attach the greatest inaport- 
ance to our having a right apprehension of our ignor- 
ance, not merely as a fact on which we are to soliloquize, 
but as a principle of a practicai nature, keeping us at a 
distance from unwarrantable confidence. This ought 
not to enfeeble our energies, or dispirit or retard us in 
the examination of any of the important difficulties which 
we wish to conquer. No one deserves the name of a 
violinist who refuses to employ the intellectual powers in 
search of the artistic in violin playing, whether one is a 
good violinist or an indifferent one. But a just view of 
our ability ought to make us students rather than 
masters. This,in reality, is its real use, and forms its 
practical worth, which is beyond all price. 
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We can think closely on no part of our art for a single 
minute without finding ample proof that we know but 
little. It is to be hoped that any of my readers to which 
the above remarks are especially applicable, will recover 
in time from the dangerous intoxication of too much 
confidence. You must all remember that the spirit of 
classical art is essentially natural, simple and calm; that 
it is advanced, not by sympathy with the passions of the 
multitude, but by familiarity with that high idea of 
excellence which is pure, permanent and solid; that it 
dwells not in excitement and the fervent endeavour after 
showy display, but in the quiet yet earnest development 
of those inward instincts of grace and beauty which are’ 
the creative energy of genius. 

I have no wish to condemn a desire for praise and 
public applause. Musical vanity isa subject of frequent 
ridicule; but many confound a thirst for recognition with 
a desire for praise. ‘The former is a manly as well as a. 
natural sentiment. 

The artist must maintain the existence of an artistic. 
sense, of innate sentiment; that love of pure music and 
hatred of clap-trap compositions. It is too evident that 
the most eminent and the best artists have some imper- 
fections. But can anybody be absolutely free from 
error? Everybody knows that no man can become 
master. Neither Wilhelmj nor Joachim, neither Rubin- 
stein nor Paderewski, neither Piatti nor, Popper, neither 
Patti or Melba. Great artists as they undoubtedly are, 
none of them are infallible. 

In the centre of every technical superiority, how uncon- 
ditionally requisite is the true conception of the music,. 
in order to make the performance the ideal and most 
pure. The majority of violinists since the days of 
Paganini have not brought with them the enthusiasm of 
simplicity of art which gave natural life to those before 
him. The unusual cultivation of technique from hearing 
and reading of Paganini, has not been attended with a. 
corresponding advance of real sentiment and love of art.. 
I am sure it is a great pity that nowadays with its many 
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advantages this increase of technical facility is made 
to be some sort of a hindrance to the cultivation of 
that which is much higher and consequently of more 
importance—soul, I mean. 

How is it that some men with the greatest technique 
cannot even give a satisfactory performance of a Brahms, 
Beethoven or Mozart Sonata? I often wonder why so 
many great players ignore Mozart. Surely they only see 
the printed notes instead of the real music. They have 
no perception or right taste for these treasures of sim- 
plicity and grace. 

How wonderful has been the career of Dr. Joachim in 
performing and bringing to light many noble composi- 
tions in defiance of the progress of modernism and 
Wagnerism. Hecan show many eminent violinists how 
‘weak are their talents, genius and learning when put 
forth into music only requiring the simplest execution ; 
and how great the power, life and soul of his own render- 
ing. Theinsufficiency of technique, and the inexhaustible 
qualities of soul thus receive continual illustration. An 
artist never fears the opposition of the technician. 

I do not condemn technical players altogether, because 
in some points of more or less importance, they may 
often oppose the views of an artist. Even from a player 
who may have erred in this classical school, an artist 
may gather rays not to be despised. And to hear the 
first named may be beneficial, even if they fail to reach 
the required standard set down by great artists. 

We must not expect too much uniformity of mind in 
great artists. Each player has different ideas—different 
interpretations. No two artists who have original ideas 
can be alike at all points. Interpretation in all its bear- 
ings is the most extended subject of violin playing. But 
let us guard against exaggerating differences, and rather 
learn from each what is excellent. 
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CHAPTER 31 
VIRTUOSITY AND BRAVURA PLAYING. 


Y assertion on the subject of virtuosityis merely 
this, that, notwithstanding the snubs and insinua- 
tions it gets from critics and lovers of classical 

music, it will always be regarded by the majority of 
students as being a matter of the greatest importance. 
It may be accounted mere display by some, and refined 
trickery, fanaticism, or sensationalism by others, but it 
still remains a matter of great importance. Like all 
other things in music, it may be abused in various ways. 
There is an inclination by some virtuosi to dwell on 
technical details too much, to the comparative disregard 
of anything else. They do not consider beauty of tone 
and intellect so much as display, but although they 
slight the former to a certain extent, their playing does 
not degenerate into trickery or cold mechanism. To be 
a bravura player is, perhaps, much easier than to be an 
artist, but the leaning of the latter class, so far as I 
understand them, is to give an undue estimate of the 
external qualities required by the virtuoso. Personally I 
am fond of bravura playing; it has life, energy, brilliance 
and excitement, and few will venture to dispute that 
almost any form of brilliance is preferable to the general 
form of classical playing, with its coldness, strict 
formality, and sometimes insensibility. 1 allude particu- 
larly to those so-called artists who maintain that classical 
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music should be exempt from brilliance, enthusiasm and 
emotion. In my humble opinion, it should receive the 
same treatment as byavuva music, only in a much higher 
degree. 

These “classic” men seem to suppose that their way 
is the only way of playing, and that those who do not 
agree with them are erroneous. They have allowed, if I 
err not, their bigoted views of art to have an improper 
influence over them with regard to the subject of 
virtuosity. They impress my mind with this sort of 
idea. Virtuosity has sufficient ground for raising it to its 
rightful elevation, without ascribing to it, in the way- 
wardness of bigoted fancy, any attribute which does not 
_ belong to it. Its virtue is not merely an imaginary one ; 
it is not merely a mechanical agency, but it is the voice 
of cleverness and ability dwelling in it, and acting by it, 
which gives it all it possesses. I believe in nursing and 
educating true virtuosity. 

The classic men I allude to, must not be soni Hee 
with artists or virtuosi. Many of them can be found 
among amateurs, seldom ever among concert players. 
Besides, the mere technical player is a distinct type of 
performer to the bravura soloist. There are three types 
—the artist, the virtuoso, and lastly, the technical. The 
first two are closely allied, so much so that it isa difficult 
matter to distinguish the difference. 

Why should not a man be an artist and a virtuoso? 
Is the artist not to regard virtuosity or to be familiar 
with brilliance? The subject is far too complex to be 
reduced to one class of mental operations; and if one 
banishes idle theory far from him, and soberly consults. 
both sides, he will be all the better for it. Is virtuosity 
only form and fireworks? No! it is life and animation. 
And what are its properties? It implies not only 
feeling, emotion, affection, sensitiveness, and enthusiasm, 
but it is also dazzling and bewitching. Virtuosity is 
necessary. It is the animating soul of violin playing. 
It is genius alone, interposed between knowledge and 
cleverness, which completes virtuosity. And it is only 
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exhibited, as it ought, when its reference to art is dis- 
tinctly, feelingly, and philosophically developed. If there 
is excess on one side or the other, I look upon the excess 
of those who dwell too much on virtuosity as being far 
more tolerable, and far more musicianly, than the excess 
of those who reduce classical playing to coldness and 
lifelessness. I cannot see why the two should not exist 
in the same man. Virtuosity has no weakness. Playing 
without enthusiasm and brilliance is absurd; playing in 
an orthodox way is injurious; playing without emotion 
is sickly and monotonous. : 

It seems to most shallow minds that the virtuoso does 
not only seek what is grand, elevated, and perfect, but 
studiously avoids them, and that he climbs downwards 
with an inverted taste; that he seems to delight in empty 
gymnastics, and to make them things of preference. 
How vain is the judgment, and how weak is the criticism 
of these shallow minds! A virtuoso can give us playing 
which the purest sensibility and the most refined taste 
cannot reject, which the best cultivated mind dwells on 
with pleasure, and by which we are, for a short time, at 
least, compelled to forget that the art of violin playing 
has anything of a higher class to bestow. They are, 
indeed, shallow and supercilious critics, without com- 
prehension to take in the whole of art, without judgment 
to discern all the ends proposed by it, and without taste 
to relish every kind of excellence—who, with a morbid 
appetite, rejecting what is offered, constantly sigh for all 
that is absent, and, with eager solicitude to be displeased, 
always dwell on defects—who only see some soloist’s 
want of phrasing, or want of expression, or want of 
intonation, or want of dignity, or want of grace; such, 
ever ready to flatter themselves into the belief that they 
possess exquisite taste and refined judgment, will, doubt- 
less, think bravura playing beneath their notice; but 
hazardous as it may be, I will venture to say, that such 
an opinion can only be pronounced by those whose 
judgment is depraved, and who are totally devoid of 
taste. True critics, who exercise the pen not from 
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vanity but from sense; not from malice but fairness ; who 
can discover and discriminate beauties from defects, 
will readily allow the claims of virtuoso playing to 
considerable praise. 

Of the several branches and divisions of violin playing, 
_ separately considered, execution is, undoubtedly, very 
important; for on execution, expression, character, 
beauty, grace, and greatness chiefly depend. Expression 
represents nothing, and phrasing has no meaning till 
they are circumscribed by true intonation. 

Execution is, therefore, evidently the foundation and 
the first element of playing, without which all others, 
ideal or practical, are merely useless. Hence it is clear 
_ that technique must still have the precedence in the order 
of acquirement; and hence I am at no loss to account 
for the enthusiasm with which it has sometimes been 
‘spoken of, nor for the zeal with which the study of it has 
been enforced by all teachers; and I can account for the 
absurd ideas of those who do not possess it, and conse- 
quently sneer at it. They rather pretend to despise it, 
than be thought incapable. 

Virtuosity, in the most confined acceptation of the 
term, demands at least two qualities, cleverness and 
spirit ; that is, the form and quality of technique should 
be of the highest, and every difficulty rendered with 
precision and facility—the result of incessant practice— 
but these must be accompanied by a clear understanding 
of the spirit and character of the music. If this is not 
strictly the case, the most successful endeavour would 
necessarily include as many faults as the translation of a 
book of science by a person who understood the language 
only, and was totally ignorant of the subject of it. 

The use of technique being so obvious, I shall only 
remark, in addition, that as it has generally been too 
much neglected, so it has sometimes also been pursued 
too far. Regard it as the means, not the end. 

There are extremes in both schools of playing. The 
*“‘classic”’ players call virtuosi, tawdy performers, and 
the virtuoso players call the “classic men” plainest 
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Quakers in art. The “classic” absurdly endeavour to 
reduce playing to hardness and monotony, whereas the 
virtuosi invest playing with all the ornaments in the art. 
In short it seems to be the principal aim of the former to 
turn everything into stone. I regard Joachim and 
Wilhelm) as both artists and virtuosi, Neither of them 
play in a cold, passionless manner. It is the third rate 
artists I particularly allude to in writing the' above 
remarks ; those who believe in not using the vibrato in 
the performance of old works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century, because the old masters themselves did 
not do it. The ancients understood exactly what they 
could do and what they could perform, and wisely con- 
fined themselves to it. Bnt to suppose that modern 
players are to follow precisely the same style, that they 
do not attempt to give more lightness, fulness, richness 
and freedom in their renderings, that they forbear to 
avail themselves of the modern development of technique, 
powers of colour in phrasing, and contrast of tone, to 
give depth to these compositions—to suppose this, is to 
suppose them devoid of taste, and totally ignorant of the 
nature, extent, and powers of the art of violin playing. 
Virtuosity is most agreeable to the majority of audi- 
ences and most conducive to one’s welfare if they wish 
popularity. I maintain that the artist and virtuoso 
should be estimated according to their real nature. I 
regard an artist as being in his own nature perfect and 
absolute. Classical players rely too much on tradition, 
that is, from the playing of the old masters. They do 
nothing but receive, retain, and act upon what players 
did a century or two ago. Do not confound this type of 
player with a real artist. The virtuoso does not follow 
tradition, although he entertains a proper regard for it. 
On the other hand, the classical player would not dare to 
deviate from it, because he believes it to be infallible, and 
the only sure guide of playing a composition. To say 
that such an idea, and such a practice, is sanctioned by | 
tradition, is no recommendation to my readers I am 
sure; for we all know that no one in his senses would 
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now think of adopting the style of Corelli, Tartini or 
Viotti. Before we can give much attention to tradition, 
-we wish to see it more properly unfolded, and its real 
worth duly estimated by unprejudiced persons.. There is 
a great difference between violin playing of their day, and 
of the present day. 

But I have no wish to under-value tradition, for I 
think it may be advantageously consulted, although by 
no means implicitly followed, and I am ready to assign to 
it its proper rank and importance. We are bound to 
appreciate the worth and importance of tradition or 
testimony, in reference to certain works and players, 
such as Joachim shows. It proves a salutary check to 
one’s youthful exuberance; and it is by the knowledge of 
it that we reject false tradition. There is a wide differ- 
ence between the tradition of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, and of the eighteenth centuries. There was a 
development in violin playing; an invention, and addi- 
tion continually going on. 

We rest, then, in a conclusion of this sort; we are to 
regard tradition in its proper light. I would not advise 
my readers to always tread in the footsteps of such 
venerable men as Corelli, Pugnani, and Viotti. Spohr, 
Paganini and Wieniawski’ are better models I will 
warrant. Certainly we owe respect and reverence to the 
first set; but they are not our only guides, and we 
cannot persistently follow them, if we wish to race with 
the present times. We are’ not to form our views or 
principles in a contracted manner, or with an arrogant 
spirit, or think our decisions must be infallible. Listen 
with respectful deference to all opinions, and when you 
are certified of their truth follow them, and imbibe their 
spirit when it is pure. 

Most of the controversies which arise on the subject 
of virtuosity, spring from the hurry with which some 
men find fault with what they have not examined, and 
speak ill of what. they do not understand. Why do so 
many men attack technical perfection, which all violinists 
contend for? Is it because they are sworn enemies to it, 
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and zealous protectors of the classical? Not at all. 
The grand reason, next to their prejudices, is their 
inattention to the question, and to the arguments by 
which the sentiments of violinists are supported. But I 
entertain so good an opinion of those men as to think 
that if they really understood the subject, they would 
no more pour contempt upon it than upon the violin 
itself. Yds! 

Technical perfection! Why should the harmless 
phrase offend them? It admits of great latitude. I call 
technical perfection the maturity of gracefulness and 
execution which partly composes the character of the 
virtuoso. In other words, virtuosity is a constellation 
made up of these stars—erfect left-hand, perfect bowing, 
perfect taste, perfect brilliance, perfect dignity, perfect 
delicacy, perfect tone, perfect knowledge, and above all, 
perfect love for the highest in violin playing. And if 
these men will do the virtuoso justice, they will see that 
he is not without artistic conceptions. 

A very grave error is that committed by teachers of 
the violin who refuse to permit the genius of the pupil 
to take its free course, and will not suffer them to study 
works which are most in harmony with their inclinations. 
To compel the attention of young pupils towards 
classical music for which they possibly have no inclina- 
tion, is manifestly to prevent them from ever attaining 
perfection in anything, since we always find that those 
who do not take pleasure in the compositions they study, 
rarely make great progress. On the other hand, those 
who follow the bent of their nature, most commonly 
became excellent in their vocation and render themselves 
eminent, whether in classical or bravura playing. This 
truth is clearly manifest. 

Nevertheless, virtuosity can be carried to excess. 
Although it is meritorious and’ good in its way, yet 
the one who is addicted to it beyond measure, partly 
wastes his time, exhausts his intellect, and weakens the 
force of his conceptions, insomuch that he frequently 
diminishes the fertility and readiness of his resources, 
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which he renders ineffectual and sterile. Nay, whoever 
bestows his attention too much on these points, will 
- frequently derive from his performances a somewhat cold 
and dry style, which is a very common result of too close 
a consideration of virtuosity. Naturally, one must have 
more ambition, and must know greater pleasure than 
that of undertaking over-difficult or almost impossible 
feats of technique. It is by no means to be denied that 
the player who subjects himself to studies too severe, 
does violence to his nature, and although he may 
sharpen his intellect on one point, yet whatever he does 
lacks the depth of intelligence and expression, and rarely 
produces a better effect than that of imparting a laboured, 
dry and cold character to the performance. Whatever it 
may be, it is better calculated to move the audience to 
astonishment than awaken admiration. It is only when 
the spirit of inspiration is roused, when the intellect 
demands to be in action, that effectual performance is 
secured; then only are thoughts worthy of expression 
conceived, and things great, excellent, brilliant and 
sublime accomplished. 

Virtuosity has been, and is, so mightily abused, that 
in the view of superficial reasons it becomes identified 
rather with “show” than art. Yet, in point of fact, its 
highest significance can alone be realised by players of 
singular depth of conception and exaltation. To be a 
virtuoso is indeed one of the noblest things of a violinist. 
To some minds it may appear absurd to identify 
virtuosity with art, but the chief characteristics of both 
{as I have said before), if rightly appreciated and under- 
stood, are too intimately allied to be easily divided. 

Let us recognise the beauty and power of true 
virtuosity. For whatever music we play, brilliance 
cannot be checked or chilled. What is violin playing, 
however enriched with beauty of tone and strengthened 
by pure intonation, if unaccompanied by brilliance and 
character? It may please, but it cannot inspire. 
Brilliance is the very life of violin playing; it inspires 
us to the mightiest efforts. Moreof this element would 
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call forth the genius, and brighten the playing of some 
of our own countrymen. Brilliance, in its broadest 
acception, is as essential to the tone, enjoyment, and 
grace of playing as soul. If this precious gift were 
wholly annihilated amid the scholarly yet sometimes 
cold interpretations, we should lose all interest. It is 
often urged that this extreme brilliance and fire belongs 
appropriately to a certain epoch of life, and that its 
influence naturally ceases with youth. But this is 
manifestly a great error. This ideal element must 
mingle with the whole of an artist’s career; not only 
to glow in the breast of youth, but to dignify the playing 
of manhood. Let us then bravely obey our instincts, 
and let us have freedom from all prejudice. Let us 
foster the brilliance of virtuoso playing, which exclusive 
classical men would extinguish. 

If you want to be a virtuoso, you must hear every 
great player, as well as practising. Your mind, also, if 
you would have it large and intellectual, should come in 
contact with other minds. You will find that the road 
to fame is tough. 
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Ser Le R XIIT, 
ON CONCERTO PLAYING. 


OU, I assume, have ability, which exerts at least a 
yi certain amount of influence in your own particular 
sphere. But now is the time to come forward 
and show what you can do, so a few remarks on this 
subject will not be out of place. The difficulties of the 
task prescribed to the performer of a concerto, if they do 
not exceed, are, at least, equal to the honour of the 
occasion. Never dare to walk on to a platform and 
perform your concerto with no other recommendations 
than execution. The audience want something besides 
wild rushing over the fingerboard, imperfect tone, 
flighty imaginations, and dabbling towards the bridge 
without judgment. 
F There must be conception, and then you will win the 
ay. 

If to perform the work with proper tone, precision, 
clearness, and true conception, before a mixed country 
audience, before people not absolutely having a complete 
knowledge of the technicalities of your instrument, be no 
easy undertaking, how much more trying must it be 
to play before a select and critical audience in London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool or Glasgow, with 
the Philharmonic, Scottish, Hallé, or Queen’s Hall 
orchestras. 

In the ranks of these orchestras it is not at all 
improbable to find violinists of equal ability to the 
soloist; in the audience, musicians whose taste has 
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been refined by comparison and thought; and students. 
may also be there, bent on the same pursuit, looking for 
the best from a soloist. 

You have to interest and astonish your audience, 
to point out, as it were, the beauties of the work, and 
the particular ideas of the composer. Then you have 
to instruct the students, to form their taste for phrasing, 
and to strengthen their judgment. . 

If the musicians present have only a sufficient stock 
of elementary knowledge, a refined ear for phrasing, and 
sound judgment in matters really artistic, how much 
more are these essentials needed in the soloist engaged 
to perform to them. These essentials are knowledge 
founded on experience, confirmed and matured by 
practice; technical difficulties not to exist, intelligibility 
of method; command of the bow (so very important) ; 
individuality to perform the works with ideas not 
commonly heard; presence of mind, nerve, resolution. 
and conscious vigour! Conditions like these would 
discourage ordinary abilities. 

Of course you must have a violin with a rich, clear 
and penetrating tone—one that will allow the quietest 
passages to be smoothly played, as well as permitting 
big, heavy chords to “come out” without harshness. 
Then your bow should not be too light, but very elastic, 
one that will enable you to do dainty spiccato bowing 
and firm staccato, as well as getting a good grip for 
chords. Search the music warehouses ; never mind what 
maker, get one to suit you. To sum up, the chief things. 
you require in a bow.are power and elasticity. All these 
points will prove invaluable to your general performances. 
The strings must be gauged, tested, and true in fifths. 
Rough strings I prefer. They are less liable to squeak 
in hot rooms. Use but little resin for the bow, as too 
much causes it to bite too freely. 

Avoid all mannerisms. Contortions of the face are 
simply horrible to watch. Continual swaying of the 
body is indeed laughable. Loud breathing will cause 
detrimental remarks. Walk on to the platform in an 
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erect and dignified yet natural way. Stand as though it 
is your full intention to do something worth listening to. 
- Make a good impression before a single note comes from 
your instrument. 

Your bowing must cause admiration. Letit be always 
graceful. Don’t have an exaggerated weight on the 
strings. The tone produced in that way will sound loud 
to your ear, but it would not carry to the opposite end of 
the building to where you stood. In legato bowing 
(many instances to be found in Spohr’s concertos) no 
interruption of sound should be perceptible. The long 
sustained stroke should be well under control in case of 
nervousness. All scale passages to be done with the 
utmost clearness, fingers dropping down like little 
hammers. The fingers not in use may be held in an 
easy, curved position, ready to fall on the strings. Keep 
the fingers close to the strings in the execution of rapid 
passages. 

The following imperfections are commonly remarked 
in concerto playing :—(1) Composer’s ideas indistinctly 
brought out. (2) Faulty intonation. (3) Lack of 
warmth and real depth. The renderings are invariably 
too scholastic and not sufficiently inspired and spon- 
taneous. The overdoing of portamento and vibrato, of 
which many good violinists are guilty, is a fault from 
which it is not easy to be excused. Concertos do not 
require overloading in the way of artificial ornamenta- 
tion. It is only trifling with the serious intentions of 
the composer, and takes away all that is beautiful in 
violin playing. Unnecessary rushing of the tempo is 
liable to much exception. It is becoming the fashion of 
late to play everything fast at a “ break-neck”’ speed, 
without regard to the beauties of the music, or outline 
of the composition. It never gains sufficient hold on 
the audience, for it never lingers in the memory, nor is 
the understanding satisfied. 

Taste is generally considered as a necessary ingredient, 
not only to a great artist or virtuoso, but also in the 
judgment of an intelligent concert-goer. We accurately 
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distinguish the good, bad, or indifferent by that quick 
discerning faculty or power of mind we call taste. As 
good taste, then, comprehends our relish for the true, 
the good, the beautiful and the sublime, and our dis- 
approbation of whatever does not participate of these 
estimable qualities in a just degree, the matter which 
must invigorate and perfect this intellectual sense can 
only be supplied by knowledge and judgment. ‘Taste 
affords an infinite variety of pursuit. It can be admir- 
ably accommodated to all the different genius and dis- 
positions of players or listeners. One class of artists 
pursue the simple, others the serious, the pathetic, the 
profound, and the majestic and grand, enforcing or com- 
bining each according to its own proper sentiment. 

Put all you know in your playing; conceal nothing. 
Always adopt anything of which the solidity, excellence, 
and value will become more evident, as they are thor- 
oughly examined. From all ungrounded assumptions 
turn away. Do away with trickery. Renounce bigotry 
with disdain. 

Tone always .pure; staccato bowing at any speed 
required, light or heavy; feather bowing without the 
slightest jerk; crescendos, diminuendos and sforzandos 
all carefully managed; time steady; are these not many 
things to do? 

To be really a soloist so much depends on natural 
aptitude. If you are endowed with this, you are certainly 
endowed with particular power. We all know that.the 
mind should command, and the fingers and bow follow 
right royally. >! 

When you study a concerto or a solo, you must begin 
by having all the difficult passages mastered. The 
nature of the difficulties must regulate your practice. 
The amateur who merely aims at his own satisfaction 
and edification, need not pursue his studies to the same 
extent as another who intends climbing to the “top of 
the tree”; although to a certain extent they both pursue 
the same plan. However, my remarks are principally 
to those who would like to be concert players. 
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Difficulties cannot be overcome without that slow, 
thoughtful and careful method of practising, which I 
have been repeatedly trying to inculcate since the com- 
mencement of this work. Unless you are absolutely 
capable, do not attempt to play in public such difficult 
concertos as those of Spohr, Wieniawski, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Vieuxtemps, Max Bruch, Brahms, Paga- 
nini,and Ernst. The thoughtlessness and almost sin ful- 
ness of such a proceeding would be lamentable in the 
extreme. 

_ Your eyes, your ears, and your brain must ever be on 

the alert, regulating your bow, relaxing the weight, 
according to the different gradations of tone. A pure 
tone, no matter how pianissimo, is very penetrating, and 
~ can be heard in any part of a large concert-room, even 
the Albert Hall in London. ‘The charm, the soul, the 
artistic conception and essence of good playing, comes 
to some extent from a rich, pure, sympathetic and 
sonorous tone. All the beauties of a brilliant cadenza 
should be dwelt upon.  Violinists frequently scamper 
with unseemly haste over the notes (take, for instance, 
the cadenza at the end of Spohr’s Dramatic Concerto) 
as if they wished to rid themselves of a troublesome bit 
of playing; others will do just the reverse, by drawling 
and sustaining (give them any possible chance) to an 
unreasonable and inartistic length. They stand on a 
-concert-platform doing something in an absurd fashion, 
and a total lack of method. To them everything is im- 
material except getting to the end as quickly as possible, 
or in trying to be so original as to become foolish. 
Then they use the tremolo everlastingly, and really, in 
my opinion, they only do it so much, as a miserable 
artifice to hide some deficiency. My word! what a 
useful thing it is to be judicious. 

In quick passages containing awkward intervals and 
inconvenient positions, avoid that wretched gliding from 
note to note, like a man groping in the dark, afraid of 
bumping against something he does not expect. I call 
it prowling on the violin. All quick passages should 
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sound as though done in one position. Of course the 
genuine portamento is very effective in sustained phrases.. 
For very intricate bowings, which abound in the Spohr and 
Beethoven concertos, the point of the bow is invariably 
used. Superfluous long strokes are not to be indulged- 
in. A waste of energy. Without hurry,.never getting 
impatient, make up your mind to embody every thought 
and every emotion of the composer. 

The moment you feel that your technique of the solo: 
is mature, immediately put in what you conceive in your 
mind. Allow your thoughts to have their way and to | 
flow on without interference. There is always some- 
thing so delightfully fresh and something akin to life in 
this first rush. If I were in your place I would not 
check its impetus or cool its ardour. Follow your 
inspiration to the end. After which let it alone for a 
week or so, or for at least a couple of days. ‘Then re- 
practise attentively—re-clothe it, as it were, unrelent- 
ingly set aside whatever is needless. Bring out with 
care the leading characteristics which decide the form of 
the solo. Take pains to have the principal features well 
marked and vividly brought out. 

Whatever may be the dexterity of the hand, if it is. 
not animated by the soul, it will make nothing but 
passages without life, possibly exact, but void of expres- 
sion. Now what advice can I give on this head ? 
Everything I say will not teach you feeling or conception. 

However, profitably study the renderings of great 
players, in order to phrase as they do. Then construct 
your own plans from their performances. For you must 
play with your entire individuality, with all the powers of 
your being. | 

Pause at every passage till its meaning has been 
traced out. Find out its effect. Make every bar intel- 
ligible, and well defined. Every phrase must have its 
true meaning. The conception should be so good that 
it has nothing to fear from a searching scrutiny. Leave: 
others to “daub” the concerto they endeavour to per- 
form. Have no propensity to depreciate the renderings. 
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of your predecessors. Do not exercise the patience of 
the audience by choosing lengthy concertos, or disappoint 
them by playing unimportant and unmusical works. 
Extract what you can from your own reflections at first, 
and afterwards compare your reading with some great 
violinist. Perhaps itis impossible to be perfectly original. 

Become acquainted, intimately acquainted, with the 
musical form of your concerto, and of the parts of the 
different instruments in the orchestral accompaniments. 
Show up the composer’s ideas, and the character of his 
composition. Every little, almost insignificant point, 
must be unfolded. Even in performing technical feats, 
the beauty of the music should be conspicuous. Pro- 
found homage and the warm and enthusiastic applause 
of wise and critical listeners is the reward. 

If these remarks be just, defective musicianship cannot 
be too speedily eradicated. Know all about harmony, 
counterpoint, fugue, orchestration, and musical form, if 
you wish to retain a brilliant position, and to promote 
prosperity. In fact, study, and have a slight knowledge 
of everything appertaining to music—particularly violin 
music, of course. Be comparatively master of your 
instrument, rightly understand the musical part of your 
education, and allow it to influence and direct you in 
your performances. You must be an artist and a 
virtuoso. Nothing to be omitted or neglected ; nothing 
obscure or exaggerated. Give proof of your intellect. 

In studying a concerto (as previously mentioned), in 
the first place have it nearly note perfect, then ascertain 
its different characteristics. evolve everything in your 
own mind, and then seek information from every ac- 
cessible quarter. Get copies of different editions, edited 
by different men. Compare your rendering to the ren- 
dering of all players of every school. Thus at length 
you will have before you a series of conceptions, of which 
some will be clear and definite, and others will be more 
mysterious and awkward to analyze; and these will be 
subject to modification in the course of reflection, further 
discovery, and hearing new players. In all your studies 
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act up to these principles, and you will ultimately hold 
some firmly and confidently, others you will wholly reject, 
as, in your maturer judgment, you will find them to be 
certain or unquestionable. It is all the work of time, 
of deep thought, serious study and much and strong 
experience. 

If one expects to find minute fingering and marks of 
expression, one looks for more than it is possible to meet 
with. Composers are frequently lax in this direction. 
The performer must rely on his own innate feelings. 
When one’s playing is first submitted to the considera- 
tion of the public, the manner in which the different — 
points in the composition are developed is of the greatest 
importance. They cannot be made too clearly and dis- 
tinctly, both in their primary and subordinate parts; 
for in proportion as there is defect, exaggeration and 
indefiniteness, the consequent result will be confusion 
and everything taken in the wrong sense. 

A clear head and a steady nerve are essential in under- 
taking to perform difficult and intricate solos, as con- 
certos confessedly are. Without the former, one would 
bewilder himself and his listeners, and without the latter, 
one would excite himself unnecessarily, which would be 
altogether hostile to the rendering of the work. However 
correct the rendering may be, and however solid and 
reliable the technique is generally, both will “go” at 
the very moment they are most required, if the nerve is 
not there. The previous hard practice would be practi- 
cally thrown away and become useless; and (excepting 
friends) the audience would not have an atom of sympathy. 
They expect you to come “ straight out of the band-box.” 
Therefore observe, in a general way, that ability and 
health go together. 

What is here said is necessary to be believed. It forms 
the basis of solo playing, and all that relates to its 
execution. Some students may hear with no small im- 
patience, that so many things are to be made the matter 
of exact and laborious investigation, when they wish to 
employ their time and talents in simply studying ; but if 
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they wisely reflect, they will consider what is so absolutely 
necessary, and be willing to forego, in some measure, 
their own inclinations. I readily concede that nerve is 
not the primary thing, but yet it is important in its way, 
and must take an intimate part in one’s future welfare 
‘and prosperity. Technique runs the risk of being much 
impaired and enfeebled, if everything relating to it is not 
looked after ina proper manner. Do not account that time 
and trouble as lost and fruitless which has been necessary 
to employ in making oneself acquainted with things 
which one has not been in the habit of duly appreciating. 
I am sure it is good to be familiar with everything in 
these days. 

You cannot think too much in a right artistic spirit. 
It will be a happy time when all these things are under- 
stood,.and this particular spirit shall be felt and acted 
upon by professors and amateurs alike. 

You want the capacity to perceive the beautiful, and to. 
feel the sublime in a concerto before attempting to 
perform it. There is then the proof and product of the 
mind. They indicate endowments which it is a pleasure 
to ameliorate, or a fate which it is wise indeed not to 
neglect. | 

Of course concertos must be played from memory. It 
certainly produces more effect than using acopy. More- 
over, ideas can be better thought of, and one’s attitude 
is not hampered. Playing from a copy, as a rule, causes 
a performance much colder, less appropriate, and ap- 
proaches the scholastic instead of the imaginative. 
Laboured playing always misses its object. 

How many mental and technical proprieties to be 
observed—certain fingering to be discarded, certain pre- 
tentious phrasing to be avoided, passages to be attacked 
with certain boldness, and to link one phrase with 
another. When one reflects on the matter, it is appalling 
to notice how many things are necessary to make one 
complete and ideal performance. 

As a final preparation, you ought, an hour or two 
before you actually perform, to get your full score, and go 
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over the concerto silently, review all the parts, deeply 
engrave on your imagination what is printed on paper. 
Then having possessed yourself of the whole by means of 
this quiet hour, hold it in youpgrasp as it were. Then 
try to remain calm and collected. This is not always 
easy. You will probably have to wait some time for 
your turn, and till then there occur unavoidable dis- 
tractions, from which you must endeavour to keep 
yourself safe. It sometimes happens that great artists 
while awaiting their turn, have fallen asleep, and wake 
up quite refreshed. 

But there are times, and indeed more frequently, when . 
one cannot help feeling anxious and flurried. Thisisa 
distressing and tormenting circumstance, and which over- 
powers all the aptitude of mind and fingers, especially if 
one has to play at a very important concert, where the 
full weight of responsibility is felt. It is a really agoniz- 
ing time, in which sundry emotions are amalgamated, 
and which may be worth one’s while to analyze, in order 
to note the difference between what is advantageous 
and what is harmful. 

Preceding all others, it is to be remarked that this 
feeling, endured by him who is about to perform, is 
beneficial to some degree, but if it goes so far as to 
almost unnerve the soloist, or of weakening the use of 
his means, it is decidedly vexatious and ruinous; if it is 
possible to crush him, I am confident he can never be 
capable of performing in public. 

Nevertheless, the man who does not feel anxious before 
playing in public, as a rule, is not an artist. This is 
often the case with those conceited players who think 
themselves qualified to take upon themselves any work 
and face any audience, and who never think of making 
earnest and thoughtful plans. Soon after commencing, 
they in all probability waver at the start of a difficult 
passage, then their thoughts begin to jumble together ; 
they play on without quite knowing what they are doing. 
What is the consequence? It is easily answered— 
failure ! 
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We all know that everything a soloist does is singu- 
larly conspicuous, and subjected to all manner of remarks. 
So beware of appearing ludicrous before the eyes of the 
public. 

You must always try to please and satisfy both your 
audience and your critics—by no means an easy matter. 
Just think of it. This longing for the enjoyment of their 
praise will urge you to great efforts, and the application 
of all your resources will be brought into force. 

To exhibit the true character of your playing you 
should have conception apart from all others; you 
should lose sight of yourself, as it were, in the presence of 
this conception; and it comes by chance quite naturally, 
voluntarily, whenever you are deeply moved ‘by it, and 
identify yourself with it absolutely. Then you rise 
with it, exalted, powerful and brilliant. It is not you 
that lives, it is the composer lives and speaks in you; 
then you are truly inspired—and this is noble and true 
enthusiasm. , 

It is an excellent preparation, then, to study persever- 
ingly, not merely the one kind of concerto or solo you 
perform, but generally all those subjects which form 
part of a proper musical education, and which constitute 
the usual instruction of men intended for soloists of 
the first rank. Study orchestral scores of the finest 
symphonies and overtures; know piano concertos, 
violoncello solos; go to the opera; get the Wagner and 
other operatic scores; play in string quartets, chamber 
music of any class; accompany vocalists and instrumen- 
talists on the piano; conduct if you get the chance ; try 
your hand at composing. It all means education. 

The store to be piled up, therefore, is a sort of encyclo- 
pedia of ideas, thoughts, principles of technique, and 
every detail appertaining thereto, firmly linked together. 
Throughout all this multiformity of thought and diligence, 
‘permit nought to pass by but what you absolutely under- 
stand. — 

Whatever you study, do so completely and exactly. 
Exert your whole mind to the knowledge you seek to 
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know and let it not go till you have entered into it, 
mastered and grasped it, so as to comprehend it, to con- 
ceive, to possess the proper idea of it, and to be able to 
perform it to others. There is but one time for acquire- 
ment—it is the time of youth. 

Before closing this chapter there is just one other 
subject I must ‘write about and that is—harmonics. I 
readily admit that harmonics are not the most beautiful 
things in violin playing, for they certainly belong to the 
sensational but usually effective side. However in my 
opinion you ought to have an ambition to ascend to the 
summit of the mountain, as well as to dwell in a lovely - 
valley. Itis just as good for you in its own particular 
way. In order to avoid sensationalism, you must not go 
into bigotry. I lke a violinist who can do and appre- 
ciate all things on the violin. With all due respect to 
the pupils of the Spohr school of playing—for which they 
naturally have an enthusiastic admiration—I would not 
ignore solos and concertos containing passages of har: 
monics, in these days of so much virtuosity. If the 
former ignore the latter, they are liable to become one- 
sided. Classical and beautiful playing as these followers 
show, they are oftener under the influence of certain public 
opinion than of their real natures. They are opposed to 
sensationalism because they want to be thought classical 
exponents. 

If you wish to be a soloist of distinetiany I think 
you ought to make a special study of harmonics. But 
in doing so, remember the word “ moderation.” Although 
extremely brilliant, they are apt to become a little 
monotonous. For, after all, harmonics can only astonish 
your listeners. They can never satisfy or convince them 
of your ardent feeling, or of the calmness and solidity of 
your playing. 

You want a little audacity, a dare-devil sort of feeling, 
to play harmonics well. No hesitation; use very little 
_ bow; each stroke to be smart and short, exceedingly so 
in both cases, with scarcely any weight on the string. 
The best works in harmonics that I know of, are :— 
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Paganini Kunst, by Guhr, published by Schott. 
School of Harmonics by Blumenthal, published by 

Cranz. 

_  Hofmann’s Technic, last book, published by Zimmer- 
mann, and 

Paganini compositions, published by Schott. 

You will often hear people accusing you of trickery, 
particularly those who cannot play harmonics. They will 
try to give you advice. But their ideas in this direction 
are such, and so numerous, they can only be viewed as 
a humiliating monument of human perverseness. The 
interest which harmonics excite, and the favour they 
obtain in the present day, cannot be denied. It is 
something of a novelty to hear clear harmonic playing. 
It might be added, every one is fond of what has the 
appearance of novelty. 

But there is such a thing as proportion—as equilibrium 
—which should always be most carefully maintained. by 
a soloist if he would promote his own welfare. It may 
seem puerile to insist upon such an obvious fact. The 
success of a soloist depends on the preservation of an 
equilibrium between its various elements. All violinists, 
with very rare exceptions, in their different spheres, in 
their way, and according to their ability, either belong to 
the school of which Corelli and Tartini are the head, or 
to the Paganinischool. But don’t rail against Paganini 
because you prefer Tartini‘and Spohr, or wice versa. 
Which ever you belong to is abundant proof that you are 
on the right track. But why not combine the two? If 
you take the works of both schools, and study them, you 
will find both exemplary. I conceive that your powers 
and faculties, your energies and conceptions, and the 
activeness of your imagination should be divided 
between the two. The violin has a wide range, in which 
you have beauty of tone and brilliance of technique. 
You can surely direct your attention to works by Paganini, 
Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski, as well as to Bach, Spohr, 
and Brahms. You can surely appreciate the playing 
of Sarasate as well as that of Joachim; you can enjoy 
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staccato, arpeggio, and feather bowing as well as 
cantabile piaying; and you certainly ought to practise 
harmonics and left-hand pizzicato, as well as double- 
stopping and chords. Thus you have a variety of things, 
all related to each other, and forming, when you get 
them all to a state of efficiency, a violinist complete. 

Take my advice, study all kinds of music. Don't 
ignore or laugh at compositions because they do not 
happen to have been written by big composers. But in 
the regulation of your practice, even after what I have 
said in praise of harmonics, don’t fill up your time with 
them; nor must you always play cantabile pieces. Divide 
your time between both. Your faculties must have 
rightly adjusted exercise. 

It is certainly your interest, in fact it is your duty, to 
regard the violin in its universality, and to be proof 
against partial notions and bigoted predilections. It is 
absurd to hear people exclaim: I am for technic; or, I 
am for tone; or, I am for Bach; or, I am for the French 
school; or, I hate Brahms; or, I hate bravura pieces ; or, 
I am for the German school. These people forget the 
oneness, the entireness, and the “all” of violin playing. 
Put an end to excess, one side or another, to wildness of 
theory, and the crudities of fancy. Closely examine, to 
the utmost of your power, universality, relation, pro- 
portion, and equality. They are essential to the 
formation of a complete method of playing. 

To sum up, the concert soloist must possess the 
following things :— 

1. A sound, solid, and brilliant technique. 

2. <A graceful bow arm. 

3. A big, broad, and sonorous tone. 

4. A good, easy and striking attitude on the platform. 

5. A neat, distinct and emphatic stroke. 

6. Discriminate phrasing. 

7. Conception and imagination. 

8. The love of music generally. 

g. Nerve and patience. 

10. Energy and firmness of purpose. 


EI: 
12. 
I. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20; 
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Taste. 
Memory. 


Common sense in selecting solos and concertos. 


A violin of pure and penetrating tone. 
A bow of a very elastic nature. 
Animation and vigour. 

The manners and air of a gentleman. 
A knowledge of composition. 
Accurate intonation. 

Individuality. 
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CHAPTER =a 


CHAMBER MUSIC.—SONATAS, DUETS, 
STRING QUARTETS. 


OU will want a little recreation, for the brain will 
not usually stand too much assiduous study. 
Chamber music will act as a tonic. Why not 

organise a string quartet? or get a pianist and ’cellist to. 
join you in some trios. Varied forms of music are 
necessary to one’s musical education, and of all known 
forms, the best, most beautiful and most enjoyable is. 
quartet playing. I advise you to pass a good part of 
the week at it, if it is possible to persuade the other 
members to do likewise. It ought to be considered as a 
mere rest from arduous practice. Intercourse with 
different players contribute greatly to the satisfaction 
and improvement of violin playing. The experience is 
invaluable. Violinists are often barren of ideas con- 
cerning sonatas, duets, trios, and quartets, simply for 
want of opportunity and rehearsals. These works can- 
not be understood without much mental study and long 
preparation. A score must be procured and a knowledge 
of all the parts is essential for the leader. The qualifica- 
tions necessary for such researches, demand a kind of 
education, inconsistent with mere technical knowledge. 
But how few are there, amongst violinists, from whom 
anything of this sort can be expected ! 

Quartet playing is attended with a thrill of pleasure 
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in imparting your ideas to the other three players, 
thereby getting a uniformity of expression and phrasing. 

A leader must understand everything about the quartet 
he is leading. Quartets edify an audience—brilliant 
solo playing merely gratifies. For an artist to be at the 
mercy of an audience is sometimes mortifying to one’s 
natural sense of pride. Many violinists in order to make 
a living have to adapt their pieces to the pleasure of a 
capricious audience, and often affect a style neither 
natural or agreeable to the bent of the performer. 
But in chamber music everything is so different—one 
can there play for art and pleasure. It is the most en- 
joyable way of appreciating one’s own playing 

If one considers the restless nature of ambition, it 
perhaps will not appear strange that this ideal form of 
playing is a thing little thought of. But nothing is more 
beneficial—more artistic. A taste and devotion for 
chamber music, or the want of it, is one of the marks by 
which it is possible to judge whether one is on or off the 
right path towards musical culture. Quartet music should 
unquestionably be an object of devotion to every serious 
violinist. We should all exert ourselves unremittingly 
in the promotion of it. It ought to live in every 
musician’s thoughts. It is essentially an act of the 
mind. 

In a certain sense, a classical work may be performed 
to depend upon technical facility, but it would not be an 
ideal rendering. ‘To render such music properly, and to 
make it sufficiently interesting, is an operation of the 
mind. Good music should have all homage, both in 
mind and thought. Still, violinists may, and many 
undoubtedly do, perform these works, yet, at the same 
time, without any real affection for them. And it is the 
one test of the classical frame of the mind, to observe 
whether one has a liking for these compositions ; whether 
one’s feelings are affected as they are performed; and 
whether one perceives in them merely notes, or so many 
noble sentiments with what one should feel; for many 
of the noblest quartets have been written in the truest 
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spirit of art and they ought to be performed in the same 
spirit. 

By the frequent practice and rehearsal of these works, 
by the delight they give and the grand effects they pro- 
duce, it will be plainly seen whether one has the soul 
and the mind for the music of the highest standard ;, 
what affinity there is between composer and player, and 
whether one is imbued with a sense of real expression. 

I know of very good players who have passed the 
greater part of their time in practising and performing 
classical music, and passed it with absolute enjoyment. 
In playing good music it is possible to find the greatest 
gratification one is capable of. Another good conse- 
quence is, that it prevents tediousness of playing. It 
reconciles one to repetition, whereas, in works of an in- 
ferior class, repetition is wearisome. No person who is 
endowed with artistic sentiment, could keep from taking 
part in and enjoying quartet playing; and all language I 
can use, only imperfectly describes the pleasure derived. 

But the love of classical music, were it ever so devoted, 
were it carried up as high as is possible with those who 
are in the full enjoyment of great gifts, should not absorb 
them from every other form of music. It would be simply 
stupefaction. 

The admiration of chamber music, by its very nature, 
might gain a complete possession of the mind, so that a 
person acting under its influence would take no other 
music into account. With strictness, perhaps, this 
cannot truthfully be denied, for quartet music does so 
surpass all other forms of music in value and importance, 
that it ought to occupy a place in the minds of all 
violinists, proportioned to that importance. But when I 
say it should not absorb every thought, I mean that 
orchestral playing or violin duets, or the limitless number 
of slow movements written by virtuosi, should not be 
ignored. 

But to return to quartets. The works of this class by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Hadyn, Dvorak and Brahms, are 
real inspirations and complete works of art. They have 
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a claim onall musicians. They may be looked upon from 
two points of view ; firstly, as leading us into the realms 
- of art, and secondly, as works of education. The con- 
templation of the first is peculiarly delightful to the 
serious and reflecting mind, and the second is most 
desirable to one’s improvement. 

Their value is unquestionable, complete and absolute. 
Ascertain their beauties, for nothing is finer. They 
appeal to one’s reason and conscience. It is solid 
improvement at every step. They were written to influ- 
ence the artistic side of music. 

To be a good quartet leader the qualities necessary 
are— 

1. Phrasing. 

2. Conception. 

3. True feeling. 

4. An expressive quickness of perception. 

‘The above are the chief, if not all the natural qualities 
of one’s mind. ‘The aptness of the intellect is usually 
native, although it is possible to acquire many excellent 
attributes. All are necessary to the violinist, if he wishes 
to carry out prosperously his task of becoming an artist. 

I do not wish my readers to think I am simply writing 
down rules. My intention is not to force anything on 
your minds. I am only giving a few ideas which I com- 
mend to the favourable notice of you, my readers, 
gathered from my own-personal experience and practice. 
As I mentioned earlier in the work, each person must 
take notice of them as he thinks best, selecting or over- 
looking them, corresponding to his own inclinations or 
wants. 

You must have you own personality—your own indi- 
viduality—that is the very life of one’s playing ;—and it 
can never be another’s. 
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CHAP |] His 
PHRASING. 


HRASING forms a rich varnish with which 
Pp technical difficulties are washed, and the details 
adorned. The power of phrasing is incessant. 
The artist cannot be disguised. The audience cannot 
resist its influence. It teaches the mediocre players that 
which belongs to the cultured ones. One’s phrasing is 
always under examination, and people will often award 
high praise when one least thinks of it. England is 
infested with players who never give a thought to phras- 
ing. They try to entertain with cold, monotonous, 
sometimes absurd, and in fact awful playing. These 
inflictions the concert going public have occasionally to 
bear. 

Then there are soloists who exaggerate everything they 
perform, the over use of portamento, incessant vibrato, 
crescendos and diminuendos over done, and various 
absurdities with the bow. The sort of playing I admire is 
Wilhelmj’s. Thereis “honest” playing for you! And 
it never fails to leave its mark. Don’t fancy the public 
clamour and require an overdose of sentimentality. 
They will only smile and call you everything that is bad ; 
and if they applaud, it is only because they think it is rare 
fun to watch your mannerisms and to hear your peculiar 
renderings. There is no end to phrasing—in fact the 
most strenuous exertions will only contribute to convince 
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you of your ignorance. That is a step in the right direc- 
tion. You ought to attach the greatest importance to 
_ having a right apprehension of your ignorance, in order 
to check (should there be any) pride and boasting, and to 
keep at a distance from unwarrantable conceit and 
haughtiness, if you make one success. It will not 
enfeeble your energies. You will always find you know 
very little. You must judge with acelerity of impression 
and by immediate conception, what is or is not suitable 
to the piece. Often ideas will declare themselves on the 
instant. Many things connected with violin playing, and 
not a few of the players themselves, are of such a nature 
that there is no limit to them. It is not necessary that 
there should be; for it is enough for all practical pur- 
poses, that you so far understand them as to be able to 
reduce them to principles you can act upon. Some 
performers give one way of phrasing, and others totally 
different. Possibly both are equally good; it all rests 
on opinion. I am sure you are at liberty to indulge in 
your own particular way of phrasing, but never blame 
another violinist of equal merit who will not adopt it. 
There is no “It is so, and must be so,” in phrasing. 

It is easy enough to play your piece—but remember, 
the technical part is only the surface, and it is only when 
you begin to speculate how so and so ought to be played, 
or how near to the composer’s ideas you can get, that you 
begin to feel your ignorance and uncertainty. Scarcely 
anything can be much worse than to hear passages 
hurried over, tied notes not sustained to their proper 
value, or accentuations not in their rightful place, slurs 
played and put in anyhow to suit the convenience of the 
player, instead of the idea of the composer, or cadenzas 
played in a slovenly style. The latter require time as 
well as the slowest of slow movements. Their different 
points have to be brought out and not crushed into 
corners. Nothing is more charming than to heara great 
artist play a cadenza, such as those for the Beethoven 
Concerto, or the short one in the first movement of the 
Mendelssohn, or a trifling ‘“ Chopinesque’’ passage. 
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The great style which pervades through it all is 
wonderful. 

Of course no positive rules can be laid down as to 
phrasing. To teach it would indeed be difficult. But if 
you are a man of talent you will think for yourself, and 
lift yourself over the difficulties ; possibly thinking them 
easy ones too. There are many things unteachable 
which you can acquire for yourself. Books cannot teach 
you much anyway—certainly not everything. 

The other day I heard a violinist play the Beethoven 
Concerto in quite an original and unconventional style. 
His rendering might bear a little friendly reproof, but 
he showed confidence in striking out of the beaten 
track. The sentiment he infused into that concerto 
was of more value to his listeners than a traditional 
rendering. For him to have played it in the orthodox 
manner would have been quite foreign to his nature. 
He’ had confidence in his own conception. So must 
you. Play as you wish, and do not tie yourself to any 
conventionality. It is not necessary for you to play 
the Beethoven Concerto and such-like works lke 
Joachim or Ysaye do, for it to be a good rendering. 
Cultivate your own ideas, rather than make too much 
study and practice of others. Don’t dismiss them 
because they happen to be yours; if you do, they will 
come back to you with double force in years to come. I 
believe in being original, and showing it, or some other 
player with a similar idea might come forward the next 
week and put you out of countenance. You would then 
take second place and would be regarded as having 
taken your ideas from your rival. Humiliation! 

You are I assume endowed with reasoning powers, and 
able to judge for yourself. Every new solo you under- 
take to study, you must investigate its many intricate 
points, under the control of instinct. You must have your 
own conception. Your intellect must always be at work 
whether you are practising pieces, flighty, showy, lofty, 
or clever. What is the use of your mind, if you form no- 
ideas from what you read, see, hear, and play! You 
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possess reason, and you should exercise it, but with 
discretion, especially in classical music. 

~ When I say you should not imitate, I do not mean you 
should ignore. I will advance what may be regarded as 
a sort of analogous illustration of the matter. If you 
take up a sonata to study by Bach, Tartini, or any old 
master, how would you set about it ? should you practise 
all the difficult bits, know all the phrasing as indicated in 
the copy, put your own construction on it and straight- 
way perform it, thinking it to be a true rendering of the 
work? I should consider this to be an injudicious mode 
of proceeding. I would advise as follows: Know the 
piece as well as you can, then try to hear as many 
violinists render it as the opportunity occurs; get 
' different editions of the work; mix up all the lot 
together, and make a reading for yourself. You will 
have traditional renderings and editions, handed down 
from generation to generation. They will be invaluable 
for your arriving at your conception of the piece. 

You must believe in yourself. Make your own posi- 
tion by striking out for yourself. You cannot imagine 
what you can do till you try. Put your whole heart into 
your work, and do your best. Great men have done so. 
Confide yourself to your ability. Don’t take second 
place, and drift away from your proper position. 

When you play, give a rendering according to your 
own ideas, based on what you have heard, or been taught. 
Be firm about it, and your career will be watched by 
scores of quickly-made friends; on the other hand, you 
will be probably sorry to know that a good number of 
your rivals, who don’t possess your confidence, will hate 
you like poison. That cannot be avoided in this world 
of competition. 

As regards imitating others, or giving your own render- 
ing, neither is it to be undervalued or overvalued. Both 
of them have their peculiar departments, and are of 
great use to each other. Get all the ideas you can, and 
then immerge them intoone. It is madness to be narrow- 
minded. Every idea has a legitimate claim. But you 
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cannot ascertain by your ideas the true sense of the 
composer’s intentions without hearing undisputed inter- 
pretations of the same. They can aid, restrain, correct 
and confirm your opinions. Less, then, than this, can- 
not be said,—that the exercise of the most sound and 
discriminating reason is absolutely essential for the ideal 
performance of a work; and that without it, you will be 
far more liable to form false notions, than to form right 
ones. 

Your phrasing concerns you—nobody else. No matter 
what you do, you will invariably find somebody who will 
fancy hecan doit better. It is soeasy to say things. That 
young man is proud and arrogant. In good time your 
actions will explain themselves. If you do not make a 
success at first, do not lose heart, and do not get dis- 
contented. Confidence in yourself will work a revolution 
in your playing, in your character, in your practice, and 
in your future views. Try a second time, and probably 
you will meet with a success that will raise your spirits, 
then you will continue to go on your prosperous journey. 
These littledrawbacks will really be the means of purify- 
ing your playing, and bringing your qualities to perfection. 
Continue to take advice and to be corrected; you only 
want courage and undaunted constancy. How truly 
encouraging is the example afforded us, of one rising 
superior to all difficulties, and trampling obstacles under 
his feet as it were! how glorious is the reflection, when 
you have attained the consummation of your studies ! 
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Peanr eR XVI. 
CONCEPTION. 


ONCEPTION and imagination are of the most 
indispensable of a violinist’s inborn qualities. If 
you study a work of which you have heard many 

renderings, you must carefully single out their most 
merited and most impressive ideas, analyse and mentally 
discuss them with keen judgment and discrimination, 
then blend them in your own ideas, discarding whatever 
is unsuited to your temperament, bring together what- 
ever is related or connected, which will build up a 
complete rendering that will be consistent with the 
period the composition was written in, and which will give 
unity and colour to the music. These things are not 
acquired in a day or a week. 

Thus the man who leads a quartet after many others,. 
and probably to many of the same listeners, must first 
endeavour to make himself acquainted with all that he 
can hear on the work, in order to extract from the mass 
the ideas which best suit his temperament. 

There is no shirking from rehearsals if you want to 
treat the work with fulness, sincerity and profundity. 
Like every true artist, you must have an intuition of the 
ideal, and to that ideal you will be compelled, by the 
instinct of your intelligence, to lift your conception and 
your ideas, in order to produce—first in yourself and 
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then upon others—something which will tend towards 
the highest. 

Arrange, in your mind, a complete circle of inter- 
pretations, each one possessing its own individuality, 
probably nearly approaching perfection in its way, and 
the lot combined will present an array of exalted ideas 
which you would do well to think of. But it is only by 
the most strenuous efforts that you can hope to excel in 
violin playing. 
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Sarl eR. XVII. 
TRUE FEELING. 


VERYTHING must come from the heart. True 
feeling is one of the greatest blessings. It gives 
life to every passage ; it makes everything inter- 

esting. The satisfaction one gets from it is complete. 
This feeling cannot be engendered in the mind so much 
by hearing other players, or by instruction, as it can by 
habitual contemplation of the beauties of the work and 
the characteristics of the composer. This is in a great 
degree a matter of habit, and like all good habits, parti- 
cularly mental habits, is what every violinist must form 
in himself and for himself by every endeavour and much 
perseverance. 

When this habit, or turn and course of thought, is once 
completely generated, it will materially add to the 
success of one’s playing in chamber music. Think of 
Joachim again and again. Think what he is—what he 
can do. Therefore, let those who have this true feeling 
and distinct liking for chamber music, endeavour to 
increase this grand principle or gift, by frequently 
playing with others, by conversation with intellectual 
musicians, by reading good literature, by admiring all 
the beauties of a lovely landscape, by visiting art 
galleries and by appreciating all that is akin to art. 

The above are all helps towards inducing upon the 
mind this most desirable, or rather absolutely necessary, 
admiration, and of fixing it in the mind and the heart. 

In one important respect, this true feeling excels all 
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other principles in violin playing; and that is, in its 
comprehensiveness. It reaches every phrase and in- 
cludes every difficulty. It is impossible to mention 
another thing which has this quality in the same perfec- 
tion. It is a thing which everybody appreciates. 

The negligence, forgetfulness and indifference about 
chamber music playing is much greater than can be 
excused, or can easily be accounted for. But I am sure 
few violinists are so busy, but that they could contrive to 
find time for any gratification their heart is set upon and 
interested in. Why not find time for chamber music ? 
Notwithstanding singular cases, if indeed there are any 
cases of being over-fond of quartet playing, the true and © 
real complaint is on the other side, that the majority of 
violinists do not think of it enough. » 

Know all the parts, because the mental character of 
the audiences of to-day, is such as renders the wise and 
correct investigation of them expedient. Remember that 
knowledge is strength, and ignorance is weakness. Our 
age is marked with what has been called the “ march of 
intellect.” 
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Preaek XVIII. 
CONCERTOS. 


HIS chapter will consist of a list of violinists and 
their concertos which are published at the present 
day. Itwillalso include the names of many eminent 

men, who can only be regarded as composers, and not 
violinists. To distinguish them they will be marked 
by a * it being quite understood that the others are the 
names of soloists. Doubtless the list of concertos will 
be far larger than most players can possess, or rather, 
if they obtain all of them, they are likely to study. But 
itis very convenient to have at hand a full list of useful 
concertos, if only for reference. Amateurs who play 
purely for the love of music and the violin itself will not 
-care to tackle Paganini, Wieniawski, and Ernst. There- 
fore they will find compositions perfectly suitable to 
their abilities and tastes. Prejudice and a one-sided 
predilection should not be exhibited either for classical or 
bravura music. Conscientious criticism can be shown 
in the comparison of one kind with another. Every 
work should be judged according to itseffect. If it isa 
success, it can surely be argued that the end justifies the 
means, no matter who the composer is. The desire to 
understand and interpret the composer’s motive in 
writing, should be at the root of the judgment of serious 
violinists. There should be no confining to any school. 
H 
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Accotay, J. B: No. 1, A minor, SehGreonenee 
minor, Schott. No. 3, E minor, Schott. 

ALARD, DELPHIN JEAN. 1815—1888. Op. 15, E 
major, Schott. Op. 34, A major, Schott. 

ALTHAUS, BasiL_. Op. 29, A minor, Laudy. 

ANZOLETTI, GIUSEPPE. Concerto, Ricordi. 

* ARENSKY, ANTOINE. D minor, Novello. 

ARTOT, ALEXANDRE JOSEPH MONTAGNY. 1815-1845. 
Op. 18, A minor, Schott. 

Autin, Tor. No. 2, A minor, Hamelle.: Op. 14, 
C minor, Zimmermann. 

*BacH, JOHANN SEBASTIAN. No. 1, A minor, Peters. . 
No. 2, E major, Peters. No. 3, D minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. No.4, G minor, Peters. 

BaILLoT, PIERRE MARIE FRANCOIS DE SALES. 177I— 
1842. Op. 3, C major, André. Op. 7, F major, Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. Op. 13, G minor, Schlesinger. Op. 
18, A major, Breitkopf and Hartel. Op. 21, D major, 
André. Op. 22, C major, Breitkopf and Hartel. 

* BALTHASAR-FLORENCE, HENRI MatTuias. Concerto, 
Schott. 

Bazzin1, ANTONIO. 1818—1895. Op. 14, E major, 
Ricordi. Op. 29, B major, Schott. Op. 38, A minor, 
Schott. 

BeEcKER, RHEINHOLD. 1842. Op. 4, A minor, Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. Op. 100, Schuberth. 

BEER, J. A. A major, Hofmeister. | 

* BEETHOVEN, Lupwic von. Op. 61, D major, Schott. 

BENESCH, JOSEPH. 1793—?. Op. 20, Second Con- 
certo, Cranz. 

BERIOT, CHARLES DE. 1802—1870. Op.16, D major, 
Schott. Op. 32, B minor, Schott. Op. 44, E minor, 
Schott. Op. 46, D minor, Schott. Op. 55, D major, 
Schott. Op. 70, A major, ‘Schott. Op.) 76)iare 
Schott. Op. 99, D major, Schott. Op. 104, A minor, 
Schott. Op. 127, A minor, Schott. 

* BERNARD, EMILE. Op. 29, G minor, Ries and Erler. 

BESEKIRSKY, GUILLAUME. 1836. Op. 3, A minor, © 
Kistner. 
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biocH, JOSEPH. Op. 12, Ries and Erler. Op. 1o, 
D major, Laudy. 

Boum, Fr. No. 1, André. 

BouHRER, ANTHONY. 1783—1852. No.4, Schlesinger. 
No. 5, Lemoine. Op. 50, E, major, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

Bott, JEAN JOSEPH. 1826—1895. Op. 2, E major, 
Schuberth. Op. 21, A major, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
*BRAHMS, JOHANNES. Op. 77, D major, Simrock. 
*BRINK, JULES TEN. Op. 7, A minor, Noél. 

*BrRucH, Max. Op. 26,G minor, Peters. Op. 44, D 
minor, Simrock. Op. 58, D minor, Simrock. 

*BRULL, Iqnaz. Op. 41, Schlesinger. 

*BusoNI, FERRUCCIO BENVENUTO. Op. 35, D major, 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 

CAMPAGNOLI, BARTHOLOMEO. 1751—1827. Op. 15, 
B minor, Breitkopf and Hartel. 

CamPIONE, E. Op. 18, Concerto Boschereccio, Ricordi. 

Cart, M. No. 1, A major, Schlesinger. No. 2, E 
major, Breitkopf and Hartel. No. 3, D major, Oertel. 

CasorTI, AuGusT. 1830. Op. 22, Hofmeister. Op. 
59, A minor, Schweers and Haake. 

CAVALLINI, EUGENIO. Concerto, Ricordi. 

*CLIFFE, FREDERIC. D minor, Schott. 

CoERNE, Louis ADOLPHE. Op. 63, D major, Bosworth. 

Cotyns, JEAN Baptiste. 1838. No. 1, C major, 
Oertel. 

Conus, JuLes. E minor, Jurgenson. 

CREMONT, PreRRE. Op. 1, A minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

*Datcroze, E. Jacques. Op. 50, C minor, Breitkopf 
and Hartel. 

DamroscH, LEopotp. 1832—1885. D minor, Bote 
and Bock. 

DancLa, JEAN BapTisTE CuHarves. 1818, Op. 78, 
No. 1, Costallat. 

Davip, FERDINAND. 1810—1873. Op. 3, A major, 
Breitkopf and Hartel. Op. 10, E minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Op. 14, D major, Kistner. Op. 17, A major, 
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Kistner. Op. 23, E major, Breitkopf and Hartel. Op. 
35, D minor, Breitkopf and Hartel. 

“DIETRICH, ALBERT HERMANN. Op. 30, Schweers and 
Haake. 

*Dvorak, ANTONIN. Op. 53, A minor, Simrock. 
Expann, W. Op. 81, B minor, Haslinger. 

ENGEL, Cart. Op. 6, Breitkopf and Hartel. 

*Enna, AuGust. D major, Hansen. 

* ERLANGER, FREDERICH D’. Op. 17, Rahter. 

Ernst, HEINRICH WILHELM. 1814—1865. Op. 12, 

D major, Schlesinger. Op. 23, F sharp minor, Peters. 

FarRMER, HENky. 1819—18g91. Concertino, Williams. 

FiscHEL, ADOLPH. I810—? Op. 4o, Schott. 
*FRANCK, Epwarp. Op. 30, E minor, Schlesinger. 

FRANZL, FERDINAND. 1770—1833. Op. 12, G major, 

Simrock. Op. 13, E minor, Simrock. Op. 14, D minor, 
Simrock. Op. 20, Schott. 

*GabE, Niets W. Op. 56, D minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

GaRCIN, JULES. 1830—1896. Concertino, Lemoine. 
*“GERKE, Ofto. Op. 28, E minor, Breitkopf and 

Hartel. 

*(GERNSHEIM, FRIEDRICH. Op. 42, Schlesinger, *' 
GHEBART, G. Concerto, Ricordi. 

Guys, JoSEPH. 1801—1848. Op. 40, Schott. 
*GIRAUD, FREDERIC. Concerto, Hamelle. | 
*GODARD, BENJAMIN. Op. 35, Romantique, Durand. 

Op. 131, G minor, Durand. 

*GOETZ, HERMANN. Op. 22, G major, Kistner. 
GoLpMaRK, CarRL. Op.’28. A minor, Bote and Bock. 
GRASSET, JEAN JACQUES. 1769—1839. Op. 4, André. 
Grunp, Ep. Op. 4, E major, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
GuHR, CHARLES. 1787—1848. Concerto, Schott. 

* HARTMANN, Emit. Op. 19, G minor, Simrock. 
Haumann, Tu. Op. g, D major, Hofmeister. 
Hauser, Miska. 1820—1887. Op. 49, E minor, 

Siegel. 

Have, Ten. Op. 30, D major, Laudy. 

*HEGAR, FRIEDRICH. Op. 3, D major, André. 
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Henninec, C.G. Op. 15, André. 

Hite, Gustave. 1851. Op. 40, C major, Breitkopf 
and Hartel. Op. 50, G major, Siegel. Op. 60, G major, 
Schott. 

*“FLILLER, FERDINAND. Op. 152, A major, Schott. 

HOLLANDER, GUSTAVE. 1855. Op. 52, G minor, Ries 
and Erler. 

Husay, JENo. 1858. Op. 21, Dramatique, Hamelle. 
Op. go, E major, Hamelle. 

Huser, Apotr. Op. 5, Concertino, Eulenburg. 

*TIUBER, Hans. Op. 40, G minor, Schott. 

HULLWEcK, FERDINAND. Op. 12, Schlesinger. 

Jansa, LropoLtp. 1794—1875. Op. 54, D major, 
Augener. Op. 82, Schott. 

JoacHimM, JosEPH. 1831. Op. 3, G minor, Breitkopf 
and Hartel. Op. 11, Hungarian, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
No. 3, G major, Bote and Bock. 

JockiscH, REINHOLD. Op. 6, E minor, Siegel. 

Kaczkowski, J. Op. 8, A minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Op. 17, Schlesinger. 

KALLIwopDA, JOHANN WENZESLAuS. 1801—1866. Op. 
g, E major, Breitkopf and Hartel. 

*“KAUFFMANN, Fritz. Op. 27, D minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

*Kinc, Oxiver A. Op. 35, G minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

*KLUGHARDT, Aucust F.M. Op. 68, Fritzsch. 

KREUTZER, RUDOLPH. 1766—1831. No.1, G major, 
André. No. 2, A major, André. No.3, F major, André. 
No. 4, C major, André. No.5, A major, André. No. 6, 
G major, André. No. 7, A major, André. No. 8, D 
minor, André. No. 9, F minor, André. No. 10, F 
‘minor, André. No. 11, C major, Schlesinger. No. 12, 
A major, Breitkopf and Hartel. No. 13, D major, 
Peters. No. 14, F major, Peters. No. 16, E minor, 
Breitkopf and Hartel. No. 17, G major, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. No. 18, E minor, Peters. No. 19, D minor, 
Peters. 

KGHNEL, P. Op. 2, G major, Laudy. 
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LaFonT, CHARLES PHILLIPE. 1781—1839. No. 1, 
André. No. 2, C minor, Breitkopf and Hartel. No. 3, 
E minor, Breitkopf and Hartel. 

“Lato, Epuarp. Op.'20, F minor, Durand. Op. 29, 
Russe, Schott. 

*LANGE, S. DE. Op. 22, D minor, Schott. 

*LasseN, Epuarp. Op. 149, D major, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Op. 87, Hainauer. . 

LECLAIR, JEAN Marig. 1697—1764. Op. 7, D minor, 
D major, A major, Peters. Op. 10, F major, E minor, 
G minor, Peters. 

LeéonaRD, HuBert. 1819—18g0. Op. to, Litolff. 
Op. 14, D major, Schott. Op. 16, A major, Costallat. 
Op. 26, D major, Schott. Op. 28, D major, Schott. 

LINDPAINTNER, PETER. 1791—1856. Op. 42, A 
major, Kistner. 

Lipinsky, CaRL JOSEPH. 1790—1861. Op. 21, 
Military, Peters. Op.24,E minor, Hofmeister. Op. 32, 
A major, Hofmeister. 

*“LITOLFF, Henry. Op. 42, E minor, Litolff. -Op. 45, 
FE flat major, Breitkopfand Hartel. 

LoEwe, JOHANN HEINRICH. 1766—? Op. 1, André. 
Op. 3, André. 

* MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. Op. 32, Novello. 

MaNnEN, Joan. 1884. Op. 18, D major, Simrock. 

*“MatTHIEU, Emite. D minor, Breitkopf‘and Hartel. 

Maurer, Lupwic. 178g—1878. Op. 58, F sharp 
minor, Rahter. Op. 59, E major, Rahter. Op. 65, 
Breitkopf and Hartel. Op. 82, A minor, Hofmeister. 

MAayYSEDER, JOSEPH. 1789—1863. Op. 22, A minor, 
Schlesinger. Op. 26, E major, Schlesinger. Op. 28, D 
major, Schlesinger. Op. 53, E major, Ascherberg. 

“MENDELSSOHN, FELiIx. Op. 64, E minor, Schott. 
*METzDoRFF, RicHarp. Op. 48, Litolff. 

Mistowsk1, ALFRED. <A major, Laudy. 

Motiguk, BERNHARD. 1803—1861. Op. 1, Breitkopf 
and Hartel. Op. 9, A major, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Op. 10, D major, Breitkopf and Hartel. Op. 14, D 
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major, Schlesinger. Op. 21, A minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Op. 30, E minor, Schlesinger. 

**Moor, EMMANUEL. D minor, Ricordi. 

*Moszkowskli, Moritz. Op. 30, C major, Bote and 
Bock. 

*MOZART, WoLFGANG AMADEUS. Six _ concertos, 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 

MuLLer-BercuHaus, Cart. 1829. Op. 60, Hungarian, 
Oertel. 

Muscat, H. Op. 5, G minor, Laudy. 

NacHez, TivaDar. 1859. Op. 30, Rahter. 

NARDINI, PIETRO. 1722—1793. Op. 1, Leuckart. 

OrTMANS, RENE. Op. 12, A minor, Schott. Op. 14, 
D major, Schott. Op. 27, G major, Laudy. 

PaGANINI, NicoLto. 1784—1840. Op. 6, D major, 
Senff. Op. 7, B minor, Schott. 

PaPini, Guipo. 1847. Op. 36, D major, Ricordi. 

PECHATSCHEK, FRANCOIS. 1793—1840. Op. 16, Cranz. 

*PERGER, RICHARD VON. Op..22, C minor, Ries and 
Erler. 

Pixis, FRIEDRICH WILHELM. 1786—1842. Op. 1, 
D major, Haslinger. 

Pott, Aucust. 1806—1883. Op. 10, A major, 
Hofmeister. 

PRUME, FRANCOIS HERBERT. 1816-1849. Op. 4, 
Schlesinger. Op. 8, A major, Breitkopf and Hartel. 
Op. 11, Heroique, Schott. 

*RaFF, JOACHIM. Op. 161, A minor, Siegel. Op. 206, 
A minor, Siegel. 

*REINECKE, CaRL. Op. 141, G minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

*REISSMANN, AuGusT. Op. 30, Bote and Bock. 

RiEDING, Oscar. Op. 6, Breitkopf and Hartel. Op. 
7, Breitkopf and Hartel. 

*Rigs, FERDINAND. E minor, Breitkopf and Hartel. 

Ries, Hupert. 1802—1886. Op. 13, D major, Bote 
and Bock. Op. 16, A major, Bote and Bock. 

*RiETZ, JuLius. Op. 30, G major, Kistner. 
Rope, Prerre. 1774—1830. No. 1, D minor, Litolff. 
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No. 2, E major, Breitkopf and Hartel. No. 3, C minor, 
André. No.4, A major, Litolff. No.5, D major, André. 
No. 6, B flat major, Litolff. No. 7, A minor, Peters. 
No. 8, E minor, Peters. No. 9, C major, Eulenberg. 
No. 10, B minor, Litolff. No. 11, D major, Breitkopf 
and Hartel. No. 12, E major, Schlesinger. No, 13; A 
major, Schlesinger. 

* RUBINSTEIN, “ANTON. Op. 46, G major, Peters... 

*RUFER, PHILLIPE. Op. 33, D minor, Peters. 

SAINTON, PRosPER. 1813—18g90. Op. 9g, Schott. 

*SAINT-SAENS, CAMILLE. Op. 20, A major, Hamelle. 
Op. 58, C major, Durand. Op. 61, B minor, Durand. 

SAURET, EMILE. 1852. Op. 26, D minor, Breitkopf 
and Hartel. . 

SCHARWENKA, PHILLIP. 1847. Op. 95, G mayor, 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 

Scuatz, Cart.’ Op. 23, Schlesinger, ~ (Opi) 26; 
Schlesinger. 

ScHoors, EpuarD. No. 1, Cranz. 

ScHorscH. A minor, Breitkopf and Hartel. 

Se1Tz, Fr. No. 1, D major, Laudy. No. 2, G major, 
Schlesinger. No.3, G minor, Schlesinger. 

SEYBOLD,, ARTHUR. Op. 96, Lengnicki @pperiz, 
Novello. 

SIGHICELLI, J. B. - Op. 34, Laudy. 

*SINDING, CHRISTIAN. Op. 45, A major, Handand Op. 
60, D major, Peters. 

SINGELEE, JEAN Baptiste. 1812—1875. Op. 10, 
Schott. 

*SINIGAGLIA, LEONE. Op. 20, A major, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

SitT, Hans. 1850. Op.11, D minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. Op. 21,.A minor, Leuckart. Op. 28, Aumimor, 
Eulenberg. Op. 31, E minor, Eulenberg. Op. 65, D 
minor, Eulenberg. Op. 70, A minor, Bosworth. 

Spies, Ernst. Op. 13, Bote and Bock. 

SpourR, Louis. 1784—1859. Op.1, A minor, Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. Op. 2, D minor, Peters. Op. 7, C 
minor, Breitkopf and Hartel. Op. 10, B minor, Sim- 
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rock. Op. 17, D flat major, Nageli. Op. 28, G minor, 
Pemreetope 36, 1 minor, Peters. Op. 47, A ‘minor, 
oe eters, Op. 55, D minor, Peters. Op. 62, A minor, 
ieeeeeeo yO, <r imajor, Peters. Op. 79, A major, 
Peters. Op. 92, E major, Breitkopf and Hartel. Op. 
107, Cranz. Op. 128, E minor, Schuberth. 
*STANFORD, CHARLES VILLIERS. Op. 74, D major, 
Breitkopf and Hartel. 
STEVENIERS, J. Op. g, Schott. 
*STRAuSS, RicHARD. Op. 8, D minor, Aibl. 
Struss, Fritz. 1847. Op.4,Aminor, Kistner. Op. 
g, D major, Bote and Bock. 
*SVENDSEN, JOHANN S. Op. 6, A major, Fritzsch. 
TAGLICHSBECK, THOMAS. 1799—1867. Op. 8, Mili- 
taire, Hofmeister. Op. 14, E major, Hofmeister. 
TARTINI, GIUSEPPE. 1692—1770. D minor, Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. 
*TAUBERT, WILHELM. Op. 205, Schlesinger. 
*THIERIOT, FERD. Op. 68, A major, Schlesinger. 
*TSCHAIKOWSKY, PETER. Op. 35, D major, Peters. 
Uutic, THEopor. 1822—1853. Concerto, Schlesinger. 
URBAN, HEINRICH. 1837. Op. 22, D minor, Challier. 
VENZL, J. 1842. Op. 112, A minor, Bosworth. 
VIEUXTEMPS, HENRI. 1820—1881. Op. Io, E major, 
Schott. Op. 19, F sharp minor, Peters. Op. 25, A 
major, Kistner. Op. 31, D minor, André. Op. 37, A 
minor, Bote and Bock. Op. 47, G major, Maquet. 
Op. 49, A minor, Maquet. 
VioTTi1, GiovaANNI BatTisTa. 1753—1824. Twenty- 
nine Concertos, Costallat. 

*WEBER, CARL Maria. Op. 26, Schlesinger. Op. 73, 
F minor, Schlesinger. Op. 74, E flat major, Schlesinger. 
WEBER, JosEPH MirosLtav. 1854. G minor, Aibl. 

WuitTe, JoHN Jesse. 1830. D major, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

WicuTL,G. 1805—1877. Op.5,A major, Hofmeister. 
Op. 24, D major, André. 

WIENIAWSKI, HENRI. 1835—1880. Op. 14, F sharp 
minor, Hofmeister. Op. 22, D minor, Schott. 
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WILHELM], Aucust. 1845. Re-arrangements of Paga- 
nini, D major. Lipinski, D minor. Raff, B minor. 
David, D minor. 

*WoOYCKE, EUGEN. Op 55, Chanot. 
*WUERST, RicHarp. Op. 37, C minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

ZILCHER, HERMANN. Op. 11, B minor, Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

ZG@LLER, Caruti. Dramatique, Lafleur. 


: 
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eer eR XIX. 
CONCLUSION. 


CCORD English artists and English compositions 
their proper place in the world of music. Ifa 
foreigner and one of your own countrymen are of 

. equal merit, give them both their proper due in your 

praise or censure; don’t underrate the Englishman because 

he is English; don’t use that abominable phrase, ‘Oh! 
he plays well as an Englishman.” Surely violin playing 
is too universal for such narrow-minded notions. 

Try to remember the different conceptions of artists. 

They are the best models. 

Listen attentively to superiors, and while doing so, 
make a resolve to equal their excellence, and if possible, 
to become greater. 

Think of the words of Goethe— 


** When works of the masters I look upon, 
Then do I see what they have done 
But when I look upon my own 
Then I perceive what I ought to have done.” 


It is abusing one’s intellect to rest satisfied with 
study. 

One’s knowledge is on a downward path, or at least 
stationary, the moment that self-satisfaction sets in. 

One is always happy in furthering and cultivating a 
taste for classical music. 

Go to the best concerts, listening intently, and noting 
watchfully, every movement of the soloist. 
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The Largest Circulation in the World of any paper amongst Violinists. 


THE STRAD 


A Monthly Journal for Professionals and Amateurs of all 
Stringed Instruments played with the Bow. 


Published on the First of every Month. Price 2d., 
Annual Subscription, Post Free, 2s. 6d. 


THE STRAD is the only recognised organ of the string family 
and has subscribers in every country of the civilised world. Our 
circulation has increased to so great an extent that we are enabled 
to engage as contributors 


THE LEADING WRITERS in the VIOLIN WORLD. 
THE STRAD contains technical articles by the leading artists. 


THE STRAD, in the answers to Correspondents column, gives 
minute information by Experts on every detail connected with the 
Violin. 

THE STRAD gives all the important doings of Violinists at 
home and abroad all the year round. 


THE STRAD gives early critical notices of all important New 
Music for Stringed Instruments, with numbers to show the grade 
of difficulty of every piece. 

The following serial articles are now appearing : 


Nicolo Paganini: His Life and Works. By 
STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 


The Viola and its Music. By Bast AcrTnaus. 
Illustrated with music examples. 


A Complete Course of Instruction in ’Gello 
Playing. By ArtTHUR BROADLEY. 


Specimen Copy, 24d., Post Free. 


All Subscriptions, Advertisements, etc., to be addressed to the 
Manager, Harry LAVENDER, 3, Green Terrace, Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C. 
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‘““ THE STRAD”’ LIBRARY EDITION is the only Authorised Edition of 


Technics of Violin Playing. 


ON 


JOACHIM’S METHOD 


BY 


CARL COURVOISIER, 


With Folding Plates, containing Fifteen Illustrations. 


fee re NM Tr. JOACHIM. 
[COPY. ] 


My Dear Mr. Courvoisier: I have read the book on Violin 
Playing you have sent me, and have to congratulate you sincerely 
on the manner in which you have performed a most difficult task, 
i.e., to describe the best way of arriving at a correct manner of 
playing the violin. 

It cannot but be welcome to thoughtful teachers, who reflect on 
the method of our art, and-I hope that your work will prove useful 
to many students. 

Believe me; my dear Mr. Courvoisier, to be most faithfully yours, 

JOSEPH JOACHIM. 
Berlin, November 3rd, 1894. 


The New and Revised Edition of ‘‘ Technics of Violin Playing,’’ 
issued by THE STRAD, is the only authorised edition of my work. 
The several English Editions which have all appeared without my 


knowledge are incomplete and faulty. 
CARL COURVOISIER, 


LONDON : 
‘‘STRAD”’ OFFICE, 3, GREEN TERRACE, ROSEBERY AVENUE, E.C, 
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“THE STRAD" LIBRARY, No. Il 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 2/6, Post Free, 2/9. 


HOW TO STUDY THE VIOLIN 
By J. T. CARRODUS 


COIN “Lee 

Strings and Tuning. The Bow and Bowing. Faults and their 
Correction. Scales and their Importance. Course of Study. 
Advice on Elementary Matters. Concerning Harmonics, Octaves, 
etc. Orchestral Playing. Some Experiences as a Soloist. With 
full page portraits of Carrodus, Molique, Paganini, Spohr, Sivori, 
De Beriot, Blagrove and Sainton, and a photo-reproduction of Dr. 
Spohr’s testimonial to Carrodus. 


: 


‘‘An interesting series of articles ‘ How to Study the Violin,’ which 
Carrodus contributed to THE Strap, and completed only a week or 
two before his death, have now been collected in cheap book form. 
The technical hints to violin students, which are practical, plainly 
worded, and from such a pen most valuable.’’—Daily News. 

‘‘ But a few weeks before his sudden death the most distinguished 
of native violinists completed in THE STRAD a series of chats to 
students of the instrument associated with his name. These 
chats are now re-issued, with a sympathetic preface and in- 
structive annotations. All who care to listen to what were 
virtually the last words of such a conscientious teacher will 
recognise the pains taken by Carrodus to render every detail as clear 
to the novice as to the advanced pupil. Pleasant gossip concerning 
provincial festivals at which Carrodus was for many years ‘leader ’ 
of the orchestra, ends a little volume worthy a place in musical 
libraries both for its practical value and as a memento of the life- 
work of an artist universally esteemed.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“It is surely, hardly necessary to direct the attention of students 
to the unique value of the hints and advice given by so experienced 
and accomplished a virtuoso as the lateMr. Carrodus, so that it only 
remains to state that the ‘ Recollections’ make delightful reading, 
and that the book, as a whole, is as entertaining as it is instructive. 
The value of the brochure is enhanced by an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Carrodus, as well as of a number of other violin worthies, and the 
printing, paper, and get up generally are good as could possibly 
be.” —Musical Answers. 

LONDON : : 
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THE BOW 


Its History, Manufacture and Use 


HENRY SAINT=GEORGE. 


With Full Page Illustrations (exact size) by Photo Process. 


MONS. EMILE SAURET writes—'‘I have read it with great 
interest, and think that it supplies a real want in giving musicians 
such an excellent description of all matters referring to this 
important instrument.” 


SIGNOR GUIDO PAPINI writes—‘‘ Thanks so much for your 
splendid and interesting book. You are quite successful and all the 
artists and amateurs are indebted to you for so exact and correct a 
‘ Texte’ on the subject.” 


ADOLF BRODSKY writes—‘‘ I am delighted with the book and 
find it very instructive, even for those who think to know everything 
about the bow. It is very original and at times very amusing. No 
violinist should miss the opportunity to buy it.”’ 


THE TIMES—‘‘A useful treatise on the Bow, in which the 
history, manufacture and use of the bow are discussed with con- 
siderable technical knowledge.”’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH—“‘‘ To the student there is much of 
interest in the work, which has the advantage of being copiously 
illustrated.” 


DAILY NEWS—«‘ This book seems practically to exhaust its 
subject.” 


LONDON: 
“STRAD” OFFICE, 3, GREEN TERRACE, ROSEBERY AVENUE, E.C. 
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‘“THE STRAD”’ LIBRARY, No. IV. 


Crown 8vo., Cloth, 5/-, Post Free, 5/4. 


CELEBRATED VIOLINISTS: 
PAST AND PRESENT, 


Lvanslated from the German of 


A. EHRLICH, 
And Edited with Notes and Additions by 


ROBIN H. LEGGE. 


WITH EIGHTY-NINE, POR@ aes 


re 


PRESS NOTICES: 


‘« Those who love their fiddles better than their fellows, and who 
treasure up every detail that can be found and recorded about their 
favourite and cherished players, will not fail to provide themselves 
with a copy of this book.’’—Musical Opinion. 


‘This book of 280 pages is a most interesting and valuable 
addition to the violinist’s library. It contains 89 biographical 
sketches of well-known artists, ancient and modern, of all nations. 
This is not intended to be a perfect dictionary of violinists ; the aim 
of the Editor of the present volume being merely to give a few more 
up-to-date details concerning some of the greatest of stringed instru- 
ment players, and we must concede that no name of the first 
importance has been omitted. Germany is represented by 21 names, 
Italy by 13, France by 10, England by 4, Bohemia by 8, Belgium 
by 7, and the fair sex by seven well-known ladies, such as Teresina 
Tua, Therése and Marie Milanollo, Lady Hallé, Marie Soldat, 
Gabrielle Wietrowetz, and Arma Senkrah. Altogether this is most 
agreeable reading to the numerous army of violinists, both pro- 
fessionals and amateurs, and after careful examination we can find 
nothing but praise for this translation into English of a book well 
known on the Continent.—The Piano, Organ and Music Trades 
Journal. 
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‘THE STRAD” LIBRARY, No. V. 


Crown S8vo., Cloth, 2/0, Post Free, 2/9. 


TECHNICS OF 
VIOLONCELLO PLAYING 


BY 


E. VAN DER STRAETEN. 


COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Copy of Letter received by the Author from the great ‘cellist, 
SIGNOR ALFRED PIATTI. 


Cadenabbia, Lake of Como, March gth, 1808. 
DEAR Sir,—I received the book you kindly sent me on ‘‘ The 
Technics of Violoncello Playing,’’ which I found excellent, particu- 
larly for beginners, which naturally was your scope. With many 
thanks for kindly remembering an old ex-violoncello player. 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 
ALFRED PIATTI. 


Copy of Letter received by the Author from the eminent ‘cellist, 
HERR DAVID POPPER. 


Budapest, February 22nd, 1808. 
DeEaAR S1rR,—In sending me your book on ‘‘ The Technics of 
Violoncello Playing’’ you have given mea real and true pleasure. 
I know of no work, tutors and studies not excepted, which presents 
so much valuable material, so much that is absolutely to the point, 
avoiding—I might say, on principle—all that is superfluous and 
dispensable. Every earnest thinking violoncello student will in 
future make your book his own and thereby receive hints which 
will further and complete the instructions of his master. . 
I congratulate you and ourselves most heartily on the new violon- 
cello book. With kind regards, Yours most sincerely, 
DAVID POPPER. 
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VIOLIN) PLAYING 


BY 


JOHN DUNN 


COIN TEN is 


INTRODUCTORY—Qualities indispensable to the ideal Violinist— 
Hints on the Choice of a Teacher—Some Tricks of pretending 
professors exposed. 


ON THE CHOICE OF A VIOLIN AND Bow—Advice regarding general 
adjustment and repairs. 


ON THE CHOICE OF STRINGS—Stringing the Instrument and 
keeping the Pegs in Order. 


ON THE GENERAL PosTuRE—The manner of holding the Violin 
and Bow as accepted by the leading artists of the day. 


On FINGERING GENERALLY—The various positions—Scales 
recommended—The Modern Orchestral ‘‘ Principal ’’ or (so-called) 
Leader. 


On GLipinc—Special Characteristics of some of the most 
Eminent Players. 


DovuBLE StToppinc—The main difficulty in Double Stopping— 
How to gain Independence of Finger. 


Bowincs—Smooth Bowings—Solid Staccato—Spiccato --Spring 
Bow—Mixed Bowings. 


ToNE PrRopuction—Character of Tone—Rules and Conditions 
necessary to produce a good tone—Style and Expression. 
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Chats to ‘Cello Students 


BY 


ARTHUR BROADLEY. 


‘* Musicians, devotees of the cello in particular, will welcome the 
latest volume of the ‘ Strad Library,’ ‘ Chats to 'Cello Students,’ by 
Arthur Broadley. . . . Mr. Broadley not only knows what he 
is talking about, but has practised what he says. From the choice 
of an instrument to finished delivery and orchestral playing, ‘ Chats 
to Cello Students’ leaves nothing undiscussed. The treatment is 
simple and practical. The exhaustive chapter on ‘ bowing’ should 
be an invaluable aid to students. In the last chapter of his book, 
‘On Delivery and Style’ Mr. Broadley has given a lucid expression 
to a subject which has sadly needed voicing.’’—The Tribune, 
Nuneaton. 


‘‘TIs a brightly written little volume filled with practical informa- 
tion for those who seek to bring out the wealth of expression of 
which the violoncello is capable. The instruction is presented in 
homely, common-sense fashion, and there are upwards of fifty 
examples in music type to illustrate the author’s meaning.’’— 
Lloyd’s Weekly. 


‘¢ Every kind of bowing and fingering, the portamento, harmonic 
effects, arpeggios and their evolution from various chords, are all 
ably treated, and the work concludes with a few remarks on 
orchestral playing which are of especial interest.’—Musical News. 


‘* As a writer on the technique of his instrument Mr. Broadley is 
known all over the world, perhaps his most successful work being 
a little book published by THE Srrap, ‘ Chats to ’Cello Students.’ ” 
—The Violinist. 
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ANTONIO STRADIVARI 


HORACE PETHERICK. 

Of the Music Jury, International Inventions Exhibition, South 
Kensington, 1885 ; International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 
1890 ; Expert in Law Courts, 1897 ; 
Vice-President of the Cremona Society. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


‘‘ This is the history of the life-work of the great Italian stringed 
musical instrument maker. . . . There is a most interesting 
analysis of Stradivari’s method of mechanical construction which 
again is illustrated by original drawings from the many Strads 
which it has been Mr. Petherick’s privilege to examine. All A Hee 
of the king of instruments will read this delightful little volume.’ 
Reynolds. 

‘‘Among makers of violins Stradivari perhaps occupies the 
premier position, and this account of his work, designs, and 
variations in finish of details will afford pleasure to many readers.”’ 
— Morning Post. 

‘‘This is a monograph which all students of the violin will ‘be 
happy to possess. The author is a connoisseur and expert, and 
his account of the great Cremonese master and his life-work, 1 
singularly well and clearly told, whilst the technical descriptions 
and diagrams cannot fail to interest everyone who has fallen under 
the spell of the violin. . . . Mr. Petherick traces the career of 
Stradivari from his earliest insight into the mysteries of the craft 
to his highest achievements. Numerous illustrations lend attrac- 
tion to the volume, not the least being a view of Stradivari’s 
atelier, from a painting by Rinaldi, the sketch of which was made 
on the premises.’’—Music. 

‘‘Mr. Petherick is well known in the musical world as a violin 
expert with a special knowledge of the instruments made by the 
Cremonese master, whose biography he has here given us. He 
tells us how the master worked, what his pupils did, and where 
their work differs from that of their preceptor. In fact, the 
volume is as much a dissertation on the violins of Stradivari as a 
biography of the master, and is full of deeply interesting Mattos 
—Lloyds. os 
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VIOLIN) MAKING 


WALTER H. MAYSON, 
With Thirty-one Full-page PHOTO ETCHINGS, 


Illustrating the process of Violin-making in every stage—from the 
rough slab of wood to the finished Instrument. 


The text is written by an Actual Violin Maker, ina very clear 
and lucid style. 


‘‘Popular lecture’’ style, with photographic illustrations.’’— 
The Times. 


‘* A feature of the book is the clearness of the illustrations.’’— 
Morning Post. 


‘* Describes a very fascinating art fromstart to finish.—Morning 
Leader. 


‘‘ This new booklet, on how to make a violin, is an admirable 
exposition of methods. Mr. Mayson avoids learned terminology. 
He uses the simplest English, and goes straight to the point. He 
begins by showing the young learner how to choose the best wood 
for the violin that is to be. Throughout a whole chatty, perfectly 
simple chapter, he discourses on the back. A separate chapter is 
devoted to the modelling of the back, and a third to its ‘ working 
out.’ The art of sound-holes, ribs, neck, fingerboard, the scroll, 
the belly. Among the illustrations is one showing the tools which 
the author himself uses in the making of his instruments. To 
learners of the well-known Manchester maker’s delicate art we 
commend this little volume.’’—Daily News. . 
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(DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO Dr. JOSEPH JOACHIM) 


THE VIOLIN MUSIC OF 
BEETHOVEN, 


Critically discussed, and Illustrated with over 


FIFTY MUSICAL EXAMPLES, 


Bx 


J. MATTHEWS. 


*.* The book contains analytical and historical notes upon the 
Chamber Music of Beethoven, in which the violin takes part as a 
solo instrument, with some account of the various editions of the 
principal works; Beethoven's method of working, as shown by 
his Sketch Books, etc. It is dedicated to Dr. JoacHim, who has 
furnished some notes respecting the stringed instruments possessed 
by Beethoven. 


Extract from Author's Preface :— 

‘* Young students often suppose that they ought to admire every 
work which proceeds from a great genius ; an attempt therefore has 
been made to convey some idea of the relative art-value and 
importance of the various compositions discussed in these pages. 
For between the best work of any man and his least inspired, there 
is a wide difference. Certainly nothing annoyed the great master 
more than to hear his least mature works praised, especially at a 
time when many of his greatest creations were too little studied 
to be understood save by a few.”’ 


‘‘Mr. John Matthews—dealing with Beethoven’s music in 
pleasant fashion, and at not too great length—gives an historical 
account, and in many instances short analyses, with illustrations. 
in music type, of Beethoven's works for this instrument, and 
particularly the sonatas (to which considerable space is devoted), 
the trios, the quartets, and other compositions in which the master 
employed the violin. The book will be found by amateurs both 
interesting and instructive.’’—Daily News. 
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Advice to Pupils & Teachers 
of the Violin. 


BY 


BASIL ALTHAUS. 


Strongly recommended by AUGUST WILHELMJ & GUIDO PAPINI. 


London, March 18th, 1903. 
DEAR Mr. ALTHAUS, 

I read your book, ‘‘ Advice to Pupils and Teachers of the 
Violin’’ with great interest, and find it very useful. Hoping your 
book will meet with the success it deserves. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
AUGUST WILHELM]. 


London, Feb. 19th, 1903. 
DEAR Mr. ALTHAUS, 

I have read with interest your admirable book ‘‘ Advice to Pupils 
and Teachers of the Violin.’’ I have no hesitation in recomend- 
ing it as an indispensable work to all aspiring violinists and teachers. 
Your remarks on the acquirement of the various bowings, with the 
many musical examples, are excellent. I know of no work on this 
important subject so explicit and exhaustive. Wishing your book 
the great success it deserves, 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
GUIDO PAPINI. 


‘*T have read the 157 pages that go to form the book in 
question, and can say, without any misgiving, that Mr.. Althaus 
has successfully achieved what he set out to do.’’—Musical 
Standard. 
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THE 


Repairing and Restoration 
of Violins. 


BY 


HORACE PETHERICK. 

Of the Music Jury, International Inventions Exhibition, South 
Kensington, 1885 ; International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 
1890 ; Expert in Law Courts, 1897 ; 
Vice-President of the Cremona Society. 


WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


CON THY ts 

The proper sort of glue—Its preparation and use—Loose finger- 
boards—Injuries to the scroll—Insertion of fresh wood—Fracture 
of peg-box and shell—Worn peg-holes—Refilling or boring same— 
Grafting—Lengthening the neck—Treatment of worm-holes—Fixing 
on graft on neck—Ways of removing the upper table and the neck 
—Cleansing the interior—Closing of cracks in upper table—Getting 
parts together that apparently do not fit—Treatment of warped 
lower table—Replacing old end blocks by new ones—Matching wood 
for large cracks—Repairing lost portions—Repairs to purfling— 
Removal of a fixed sound-post—Fitting a fresh part of worm-eaten 
rib—Lining a thin back—Fixing the bar—Varnishing, etc., etc. 


‘‘The author is a man of wide experience, and with him it is 
a labour of love, so that few more suitable hands could be found 
for the task. To him fiddles are quite human in their character- 
istics, needing a ‘ physician within beck and call,’ and developing 
symptoms capable of temporary alleviation or permanent cure, as 
the case may be, and no remedial measures are left undescribed.’’— 
Musical News. 

‘‘Mr. Petherick is a man of wide experience in violins, so his 
hints about the treatment and care of the instrument are invaluable. 
His imaginary interviews are both clever and amusing, and more- 
over contain useful information of what to do, and avoid, in the 
treatment of violins.’’—Hereford Times. 
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